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[ HE BEST EVIDENCE THAT COMMERCIAL 
T teachers are interested in the study of Ac- 

countancy is the fact that 1300 commercial 
teachers are now enrolled for the course we are 


offering. Four separate courses are offered as follows: 


Elementary Accounting Course 
Advanced Accounting Course 
Income Tax Accounting Course 
Complete Accountancy Course 


Completion of any one of these courses will 
provide the commercial teacher with information 
which may be used to advantage in the classroom or 
in the field of accounting practice. A great many 
of the teachers who have completed these courses 
have{obtained more lucrative positions either in the 
field of education or public practice. Some have been 
successful in obtaining the C. P. A. certificate; some 
have been admitted to membership in such organi- 
zations as the American Institute of Accountants, 
the American Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
and in the National Association of Cost Accountants. 


Complete information regarding instruction 
methods, scope of the courses, and advantages 
accruing to teachers completing these courses will 
be furnished upon request. We strongly urge en- 
rollment at the beginning of this New Year. 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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. WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


DO WE WANT? 
by 
PAUL S. LOMAX, Sc. B., Ph. D. 
New York University 
New York City 


Recently there has been considerable discussion . 
regarding the evaluation of commercial studies and their 
relative importance in the curriculum. This has brought 
forth an increasing volume of correspondence from the 
readers of THE BALANCE SHEET who are interested 
in securing more scientific information on the value of 
business education. This correspondence indicates that 
the teachers are not satisfied with mere expressions of 
personal opinion, but they want information based upon 
scientific studies upon which they may rely in curricula 

EE hs building. 
Paul S. Lomaz Recognizing Paul S. Lomax, Associate Professor of 
Commercial Education, New York University, as an au- 
thority on this subject and knowing that he has compiled much data as a 
result of devoting many years to research and scientific study of the im- 
portance of business education, we have arranged with ‘him to contribute a 
series of four articles which will be published in successive issues of THE 
BALANCE SHEET beginning with this number. In these articles, Dr. 
Lomax will attempt to answer the question ‘“‘What kind of Business Edu- 
cation Do We Want?” The articles will appear under the headings of: 


1. What is the Place of Business in Our Democratic Society? 


2. What Should be the Place of Business Education in American 
Education? 


3. What Sterling Qualities Should Business Education Possess? 
4. When are Studies in Business Education Really Scientific? 


In the last article he will discuss the principles that should guide com- 
mercial teachers in the evaluation of any current studies in commercial 
education that may appear to be scientific. 


— Editor’s Preface. 
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ROFESSOR C. O. Davis of the 
University of Michigan, after he 
had made an extensive study of the 

curricular offerings in 1684 public schools 
and 113 nonpublic schools of those that 
are best equipped and most efficient in the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for the year 1925, had 
this to say about business education: 


“Commercial work of all sorts has a 
remarkable hold on high school pupils, 
45.6 percent of all being enrolled in its 
several branches. This percentage is 
surpassed only by the enrollment in 
English, the social studies, and Mathe- 
matics.”"! His study includes the following 
statistics :? 











Percent of Percent of Total 
Boys Girls Total School Enrollment in 
Enrollment Department 
IE. 5 50% Five etwns 27,179 73,900 101,079 14.9 32.7 
goa ne aas ae 12,851 56,840 69,691 10.3 22.5 
Bookkeeping....... Li OSI this 24,'760 38,574 63,334 9.3 20.5 
Commercial Arithmetic... ... 17,118 25,338 42,456 6.3 13.7 
Commercial Geography....... 10,849 12,359 23,208 3.4 7.5 
pmee Practice... 6. co 3,024 6,603 9,627 1.4 3.1 
i cseccte tvs sire See Keon 95,781 213,614 309,395 45.6 100.0 


Anyone who knows business education 
will appreciate that these statistics do not 
give the situation in all commercial sub- 
jects, as that of commercial law, but we 
believe that the data are sufficiently 
complete and representative to show 
rather forcibly the large place which 
business education has in American 
secondary education. The same situation 
is increasingly true of higher education 
in this country. 

Because business education is attaining 
a place of more and more importance in 


American education, because business 
education is apparently “growing up” 
out of an adolescent stage into one of 
greater maturity, perhaps it is well for 
commercial teachers to ask themselves, 
“What kind of business education do we 
want?” in the same sense that a young 
man, emerging from adolescence, tends 
to ask himself, “What kind of a life 
career do I want to follow in order that 
I may make a worthy contribution to the 
betterment of mankind?” 


WHAT IS THE PLACE OF BUSINESS 
IN OUR DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY? 


The question that concerns us in this 
article is What is the Place of Business in 
our Democratic Society? We believe that 
we ought first to consider the part that 
business endeavor has and should have 
in our complex civilization, before pro- 
ceeding to a consideration of specific 
business subjects ,as bookkeeping, business 
law, shorthand, in order that we may 
more broadly and intelligently comprehend 
the contribution which such subjects 
should make. 


We present our answer to this question, 
What is the Place of Business in our 
Democratic Society? by dealing with the 
answers to five subquestions. 

1. Is this predominantly a business 

age? 

2. How did our great business age 

evolve? 

. What is business? 

. What is a democratic society? 

. What contribution should business 
make in a democratic society? 


uk Ww 


“ 1Davis, C. O. Our Evolving High School Curriculum, p. 280. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
20., 1927. 

*Ibid, p. 274-275. Chapter X should be critically studied by secondary school commercial teachers in order 
to be familiar with important curricular trends. 

8This statement is based on data presented by J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Education, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., at Kansas City meeting of National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, December 28, 1927. 
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Is This Predominantly a Business Age? 


This period of world civilization is 
frequently described as an “industrial” 
or business age.‘ Such is particularly true 
of our American life. 


“Two generations ago—which is less than 
overnight in the calendar of social change—the 
United States was in a crude state of shambling, 
sprawling immaturity: engaged mostly in farming, 
but playing with new mechanical toys—paid for 
by money borrowed largely from the old countries— 
and making all sorts of hit or miss experiments with 
new ways of doing things. Today, because of a 
complete change in the material basis of our ex- 
istence, we have become the most powerful nation 
on earth, with a productive virility unknown in 
history and with most of the world in debt to us.” 


According to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the 1926 income of 
the 117,000,000 people of the United 
States was $90,000,000,000. This fabulous 
sum represents the highest standard of 
economic prosperity ever achieved by any 
nation in the history of the world. The 
sum of $90,000,000,000 is an increase of 
40 percent in our national income in the 
seven years since 1919. It is an income 
“five times as great as England's, nine 
times as great as Germany's, thirteen 
times as great as that of France, and 
twenty-two times as great as that of 
Italy —Those who have thought America 
grew rich during the war do not realize 
that she has been growing richer twice 
as fast since then Since 1913 
the income of this country has increased 
66 percent. During the same period that 
of England has grown 4 percent and that 
of France a little more than 1 percent, 
while the income of Italy has fallen off 
23 percent and that of Germany 30 
percent.” 


We had engaged in our amazing 
American business of 1926 a total of 
44,600,000 wage earners who had an 
average income of $2,010.’ 


“The true center of life in the modern world is 
the factory and business center. When architecture, 
decoration, and the various arts that work together 
for city-building have joined hands with industry 
as is required by the new conditions of existence, 
there will be no conflict between beauty and labor. 
In fine, industry is in course of passing from the 
role of auxiliary to that of leader in civilization. 
. . . . This is possible only by a great in- 
tellectual effort.”*® 


How Did Our Great Business Age Evolve? 


One of the powerful factors that sub- 
dued mediaevalism and helped greatly 
to evolve our modern life was that of 
business. This factor became particularly 
effective in the thirteenth century, when 
the socalled “third estate,” made up 
largely of merchants, bankers, tradesmen, 
artisans, and craftsmen, became a civilizing 
force of commanding importance between 
the governing artistocracy and the toiling 
peasantry. 

“From 1200 on there was a great revival of 
industry in western Europe, and by 1500 merchants 
and craftsmen had won back the place once held 
by merchants and craftsmen in Roman life and 
trade . . . . the Italian pioneers devised a 
scheme of education, below that of the universities 
(that included the beginning of our modern book- 
keeping theory), which they claimed # prepared 
youths not only for an intellectual appreciation of 
the great and wonderful past of which they were 
descendents, but also for intelligent service in the 
two great nonchurch occupations of Italy in the 
fifteenth century—public service for the City-State, 
and commerce and a business life. This new type 
of education spread to other lands.’ 


Alongside the development of business, 
and as a part of it, there arose another 
powerful civilizing agency, that of scien- 
tific method. The Revival of Learning, 
beginning significantly with the twelfth 
century and extending through the 
fifteenth century, naturally stimulated a 
spirit of questioning and criticizing—an 
intense passion to square thinking and 
practice with what were the known facts, 
with the truth about the matter, with 
scientific data or tested knowledge. 


‘The terms “industrial” and “business” are here regarded as inclusive of all forms of economic activity: 
production, distribution, consumption, and conservation of natural and human resources. 


*Clark, Evans. What Lies Ahead for America? The New York Times Book Review, Sunday, December 18, 


1927, p. I. 


8Clark, Evans. America’s Properity Reaches New Heights. The New York Times, Special Features Sec- 


tion, Sunday, November 27, 1927, p. 4. 


7National Education Association, Research Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 4, The Advance of the American 


School System, 1927, p. 211. 


®“Our New Industrial Civilization,” The Literary Digest, December 31, 1927, p. 45. 


*Cubberley, Ellwood P. The History of Education, p. 207, 263-4. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1920. 
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It was this scientific spirit that, among 
many other things, lead to great geo 
graphical discoveries, including the finding 
of America; to the wonderful develop- 
ment of our modern sciences; and to the 
marvelous application of these sciences to 
business enterprise. This industrial or 
business revolution began in earnest about 
the middle of the eighteenth century and 
has continued into our own times. “In 
all the days from the time of the Crusades 
to the end of the Napoleonic Wars the 
changes in living effected were less, both 
in scope and importance, than have taken 
place in the century since Napoleon was 
sent to Saint Helena. This transformation 
we call the Industrial Revolution.”® 
(p. 728). 


Professor Tugwell believes that we are 
now entering upon a new industrial 
revolution in which, with increasing 
economy, we are applying new methods 
and processes to the use of the great 
inventions and discoveries of the older 
industrial revolution.!° 


What Is Business? 


We may think of “business” as a form 
of social institution or economic organi- 
zation by means of which we provide 
people with goods that gratify human 
wants.!! Chase classifies these wants 
under nine headings:!” 


Food 

. Shelter 

. Clothing 

Education 

. Recreation 

. Government and community control 
. The safeguarding of health 

. Religion 

. Art forms 


COTA RY YN 


.2) 


Business, as an economic organization 
dedicated to the task of gratifying human 
wants, makes use of social resources which 


may be grouped in four classes: natural 
resources, labor power, capital, and ac- 
quired knowledge. In the process of 
utilizing these social resources business 
has five main economic functions to 
achieve: 


1. Efficient production of socially use- 
ful goods and services. 


2. Equitable distribution of socially 
useful goods and services. 

3. Wise consumption of socially useful 
goods and services. 


4. Intelligent conservation of all natural 
resources that condition economic 
enterprise. 


5. Judicious conservation of human 
lives to promote greatest in- 
dividual happiness consistent with 
social wellbeing. 


All these five tasks of business endeavor 
enter into the organization and manage- 
ment of every social institution, which 
in this economic world necessarily is a 
business unit. How well the school, for 
example, succeeds in wisely making use 
of the social resources of labor power, 
natural resources, capital, and acquired 
knowledge primarily is determined by how 
well the school demonstrates that it is 
an efficient business organization and, as 
such, is mindful of its fivefold economic 
task in the accomplishment of its great 
social mission. The school, as a business 
organization, is engaged in the production 
of desirable types of social behavior or 
uses of acquired knowledge, in the dis- 
tribution of the benefits of education 
among the rank and file of mankind, in 
the selective consumption of past and 
present life experiences, in the conserva- 
tion of such material resources as those 
of school property and tax money, and, 
finally, in the conservation of human 
resources of student and teacher groups. 
What is true of the school as a functioning 


Tugwell, Rexford Guy, Industry's Coming of Age. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 
Marshall, L. C. and Lyon, L. S. Our Economic Organization. Study I, Our Wants and the Goods that 


Gratify Them. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. 


12Chase, Stuart. The Tragedy of Waste, p. 30. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. 
Marshall, L. C. and Lyon L. S. Our Economic Organization. Study II, Our Social Resources and our 


Economic Organization. 


14Chapman, J. C. and Counts, G. S. Principles of Education, p. 243. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. (The entire chapter is a very important one to commercial teachers). 
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business organization is true of the home, 
church, government, or recrea- 
tion (as that of baseball), as well as com- 
merce and industry. In all these business 
organization units we find trainees of 
business education: bookkeepers, stenog- 
taphers, typists, general and specialized 
clerks of many kinds, and executives. This 
thing we call “business” is coextensive 
with all economic enterprise in all our 
social institutions. 


What is a Democratic Society 


American business is expected to serve 
nobly a democratic society of which that 
business is a part. The term “democracy” 
may be thought of as essentially an ideal 
or standard of social conduct. A “society,” 
or group of individuals united by a 
common purpose and recognized by one 
another as associates, possesses the demo- 
cratic ideal as a working standard when 
that society “aims to promote cooperation 
among its members and with other groups 
on the basis of mutual recognition of 
interests. This ‘mutual recognition of 
_ interests’ points to the fact that democracy 
means a progressive humanization of the 
social order. Democracy is never a finished 
thing, but a process of continuous read- 
justment in the direction of a more ex- 
tensive mutual recognition of interests.” 


The democratic ideal finds expression 
in business when employers and employees 
cooperate on the “basis of mutual recogni- 
tion of interests,” when business policies 
are generally regarded as worthy and 
acceptable only when such policies pro- 
mote mutual well-being of business in its 
relationship with government, homes, 
churches, schools, and all forms of organ- 
ized recreation and community life. As 
Professor Dewey has expressed it, “A 
society which makes provision for partici- 
pation in its good é all its members on 
equal terms and which secures flexible 
readjustment of its institutions through 
interaction of the different forms of as- 
sociated life is in so far democratic.” 





\SBode, Boyd H. Modern Educational Theories, p. 14. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
‘6Dewey, John. Democracy and Education, p. 115. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


What Contribution Should American 
Business Make in a Democratic Society? 


Does American business seem to foster 
the democratic ideal? Does that business 
appear to think of itself as a social institu- 
tion with a mutuality of interests with 
other social institutions? Does the emo- 
tional life of American business reflect 
the spiritual glow of the social ideal—of 
an earnest desire to dedicate all economic 
endeavor as a great golden means of in- 
creasing human happiness and world 
betterment? 


There is evidence that among American 
business men and women we have a 
growing appreciation of business as a 
social institution in which the principle 
of service transcends the principle of 
profits. 


Evidence No. 1. 


“The new leadership emphasizes service to 
society Increasingly our business ex- 
ecutives have come to realize that business is merely 
a device for getting done part of the work of society. 
It is merely a scheme of relying upon individual 
initiative to use our social resources—our capital 
goods, labor resources, acquired knowledge, and 
natural resources—in the task of supplying our 
ordinary needs. Since that is true, business must 
not be regarded as a device for exploiting society. 
It must be thought of as a field of service—as truly 


as is teaching, or preaching, or medicine.”!’ 


Evidence No. 2. 


“For some years, industry has been beginning 
to suspect that it is a component part of social 
arrangements, and that, whether it will or no, it 
determines them. When it has come to realize this 
completely it will pay some attention to taking 
care of its sources of operation and to protecting 
the value of the social body. Then civilization will _ 
no longer be in danger from the deterioration of 
the man himself.”** 


Evidence No. 3. 


“Motives that move a successful business man 
are primarily motives of serving his fellowmen, 
sathdvien their needs for greater comforts 
When the fog is cleared, we shail realize 
that here in America we have created a wonderful 
industrial system whose foundations are set deep 
in morality and practical idealism.”*'® 


(Concluded on page 39) 


, 1927. 
1916. 


'™Marshall, L, C. and Wiese, M. J. Modern Business, p. 506-7. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. 


\8Thorpe, Merle, 


“Let's Clear Up the Fog.” Nation's Business, January, 1928. 
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ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 


CONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS AND CONTEST RULES 
By W. C. Maxwell, Champaign, III. 


LLINOIS State Commercial Contests 
were first organized in the spring of 
1914 and conducted until 1926 by 

Mr. Arthur R. Williams, Director of 
Commerce, Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 

In 1914 seventeen high schools sent 
representatives (107 in all) to Normal. 
There were no preliminaries. A similar 
program was followed in 1915 and 1916 
with the number of schools and contest- 
ants slightly increas- 
ing. In 1917, a war 
year, the contests 
were changed some- 
what. All the events 
were conducted by 
mail. In that year 
the mass typing test 
was introduced. The 
highest school aver- 
age in the first year 
of this event was 
41.4. All dictation 
and all typing tests 
were held in the de 
partments of the en- 
tering schools and the 
papers were mailed to 
Normal. The mail 
method was contin 





The experience of these years has 
proven the soundness of the principles 
upon which the organization is based. It 
is the desire of the Illinois Commercial 
Teachers’ Association and of its General 
Committee that all contests be so managed 
that every school where typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping are taught 
will enter students in the contests. 

Nothing has been written in this 
constitution, by-laws nor the contest 
rules that has not 
been carefully con- 
sidered in the light 
of past experiences 
and the fundamental 
principles governing 
high school organiza- 
tion. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
Name 


Commercial Contests 
held under the auspices of 
the Illinois State Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 
shall be known as the 
Illinois State Commercial 
Contests. 


ued until 1919 when 
the former procedure 
was reinstated. 


In 1920 the cen- 
tral contest having 


First Grand Prize trophy, being presented to W. C. 
Maxwell, Chairman of the Illinois General Contest 
Committee by the Honorable Len Small, Governor of 
Illinois, to be awarded to the high school receiving 
the greatest number of points in the Final Illinois 
State Commercial Contest. This cup will be known 
as the “Governor's Cup™ and shall become the per- 


ARTICLE II 
Purpose 
The purpose of this 


grown too large, the 
state was districted 
for the first time, and preliminary con- 
tests were held prior to the finals. There 
were eight districts at first, but as interest 
grew this number was increased gradually 
to a total of twenty-six districts and 
sections in 1927. 

The State Commercial Contests were 
placed under the supervision of the 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation in 1926, a General Committee 
being elected from the General Assembly 
of that body. 


organization shall be to 


manent property of the school to which it is awarded. create interest and pro- 


mote high standards among 
teachers and students, in commercial subjects in 
which there are contests, and to hold annual con- 
tests to determine district and state champions. 


ARTICLE III 
Eligibility 


Any public or parochial high school in Illinois 
may enter contestants in the state contests. Any 
public or parochial high school student shall be 
eligible except as here-in-after provided in the by- 
laws and contest rules. A high school shall be 
interpreted as meaning the ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. 
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ARTICLE IV 
Section 1 
Administration 


The General Contest Committee of Twelve, 
being elected by the Association, is empowered to 
choose the following officers: 

Chairman Vice-Chairman Secretary 

The General Contest Committee adopts these 
rules as effective for the current year, subject to 
such changes as may be voted by the Committee. 


Section 2 
Annual Meeting 


The Committee shall meet at least once each 
year. At other times committee action may be had 
by referendum. 


Section 3 
Duties of Officers 


CuairMan: The Chairman shall preside at all 
meetings of the committee and shall supervise all 
matters that are submitted to referendum. He shall 
have personal charge of all executive matters in 
connection with the state contests. He shall act 
as Treasurer for the contests and shall collect all 
entry fees. He shall pay all bills from funds so 
provided, that arise from conducting the contests. 
He shall render a financial report to the Committee, 
which report may be subjected to audit by the 
Committee. The Chairman shall have power of 
decision on all matters in connection with the 
contests as are not specifically provided for in the 
rules and regulations. 


Vice-CHAIRMAN: The Vice-Chairman shall act 
as Chairman in the absence of that officer, and shall 
have such other duties as may be assigned by the 
Chairman. 


Secretary: The Secretary shall keep all com- 
mittee records and correspondence on file and shall 
act as assistant to the Chairman when necessary. 


Section 4 
Districts 


The Chairman shall divide the state into as many 
districts as may seem advisable, locating a center 
in each district at which the district contest shall 
be held, providing however, it is understood that 
Carbondale shall be the center of the sectional 
contest in the southern section, and Macomb shall 
be the center of the section contest in the western 
section, The commerce faculty of the State Teachers’ 
College at Carbondale shall be designated as in 
charge of the section contest at that center, and 
the commerce faculty of the State Teachers’ College 
at Macomb shall be designated as in charge of the 
contest at that center. The Chairman may designate 
such high school conferences or leagues as wish it, 
as districts, and also hold district contests in the 
same sections for high schools not members of the 
conferences or leagues if such is deemed advisable. 


Section 5 
Appointment of District Managers 


The Chairman shall appoint a district contest 
manager in each district. 


The Chairman shall have power to change or 
rearrange district contests as may become necessary, 
and also to remove or change district contest 
managers, with the exceptions above. 


Section 6 
Instructions of District Managers 


The Chairman shall provide instructions for each 
district contest manager in the matter of the con- 
duct of the contests, and may assist the district 
manager financially to the extent the funds re- 
ceived from entry fees may permit. 


Section 7 
Duties of District and 
Sectional Managers 


It shall be the duty of the district managers to 
hold the contests in conformity with the rules and 
regulations and file a report of the results with the 
Chairman, not later than four days after the con- 
tests are held. 

It is understood that in the southern and western 
sections, it is permissible to hold preliminary district 
contests in advance of the sectional contests at 
Carbondale and Macomb. These preliminary con- 
tests shall be managed by the Sectional Managers 
in each case, under the general supervision of the 
Chairman. 


Section 8 
General Committee 


The members of the General Committee shall 
exercise the following duties and powers: 

1. It shall give the interpretation of the rules 
and; by-laws of this association. 

2. It shall make final decisions in case of dispute. 

3. When charges are made in writing against 
any school for the violation of the Constitution, 
by-laws or contest regulations, the General Com- 
mittee shall consider such charges, and shall suspend 
the offending school upon conviction for a period 
of not less than one year. 


ARTICLE V 
Compensation 
The members of the General Contest Committee 
and the district contest managers shall receive no 
compensation for the performance of these duties. 


The Chairman may be voted a compensation by 
this committee. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
Equipment 
All typewriters must be stock machines, ot 
standard type, and universal keyboard. No special 
speed devices, such as special speed dogs will be 
used. Bells larger than three inches in diameter 
will not be permitted. 


ARTICLE II 
Inspection of Machines at Contests 


The Chairman and district managers may inspect 
any or all machines in any contest to see that the 
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above regulations are observed. Any typewriter, 
not a stock machine according to the interpretation 
of the rules by the General Committee, may be 
thrown out of a contest. 


ARTICLE III 
Contest Material 


Copy matter for all contests shall be selected by 
the Chairman and supplied by him to the district 
contest managers, and to those conducting the 
state finals. Revised International Typewriting 
Contest Rules shall be used in grading and marking 
the typing papers. District contest managers shall 
arrange to have competent officials to time the 
events and to grade the papers. All test papers 
shall be retained by the district managers for one 
year. The contest papers in the state finals shall 
be retained by the Chairman or Secretary for one 
year. 


SHorTHAND: The chairman shall have all dicta- 
tioh material prepared for district, section, and final 
contests. The contest managers shall provide 
competent dictators for the events, and a staff of 
examiners of the transcripts. The Chairman shall 
furnish the contest managers with instructions for 
grading. All transcriptions shall be made in long- 
hand, except when the Chairman shall determine 
otherwise. The use of dictionaries is not permitted. 
Contest managers are expected to supply paper for 
transcription purposes. 


BooxxgePiInc: The Chairman shall have all 
questions and tests prepared for all state contests, 
and shall deliver a sufficient number of copies of 
same to each contest manager. The Chairman shall 
instruct the contest managers as to the manner of 
marking and grading the tests. 


ARTICLE IV 
Special Coaching 


Special coaching of contestants by professional 
speed writers or operators or by representatives of 
the typewriter companies, will be grounds for 
disqualification. This rule shall in no way be in- 
terpreted as an attempt to regulate the outside 
practice of the students themselves. 


ARTICLE V 
Representatives of Typewriter 
Companies 


Representatives of typewriter companies are 
invited to attend all contests, but under no cir- 
cumstances shall they have a voice in the manage- 
ment of any contest, the grading of papers, or in 
any other way in the business of the contest. 


ARTICLE VI 
Finals 


The final state contest shall be held on the third 
Saturday in May. The place shall be some central 
point in the state to be selected from the following 
places: Springfield, Normal, Decatur, Urbana, or 
Bloomington, as determined by the General Com- 
mittee. The finals shall be in charge of and con- 
ducted by the commerce faculty of the Illinois 
State Normal University, subject to the rulings of 
the Chairman. 


ARTICLE VII 
Qualifying for the Finals 


Section 1 
Carbondale Section 


The first three places in each event earn eligibility 
to compete in the state finals. The preliminary 
contests in the Carbondale district will be held at 
least one week in advance of the Carbondale 
Sectional contests, and the winners of the first 
three places in each event at these preliminary 
contests will qualify for the Carbondale contest. 
Subject to transfers granted upon application to 
the Chairman, all high schools in Illinois situated 
south of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway (main 
line) are in the Carbondale Section. 


Section 2 
Macomb Section 


The first three places in each event in the Ma- 
comb Section contest win eligibility to the state 
finals. If preliminary contests are held in the Ma- 
comb Section as in the Carbondale Section, the 
winners of the first three places in each event in 
these preliminaries are eligible to compete in the 
Macomb Section Contest. Subject to transfers 
granted upon application to the Chairman, and 
subject to special conference groups, all high . 
schools situated west of the Illinois River and south 
of the main line of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific R. R. (Moline to Bureau are in the Macomb 
Section). 


Section 3 
Districts 


In all other Districts: Winners of the first two 
places in each event become eligible to compete in 
the state finals. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Dates 


All district contests must be held prior to the 
third Saturday in May. Special arrangements may 
be made in the Macomb and Carbondale Sections. 


ARTICLE IX 
Fees 


Entry fee shall be 25 cents for each contestant 
in each event. Entry fees must be sent to the Chair- 
man with the entry list. Entry fee in the Mass 
Typing Contest is $1.00 which is to be remitted 
to the Chairman when the entry list is filed. Fees 
are not returnable except for overpayment. 


ARTICLE X 
Prizes 


The Chairman shall provide suitable trophies for 
the events in the state finals and shall also provide 
such trophies as funds will permit to the school or 
schools receiving the greatest number of points. 
An unexpended balance in the funds from fees 
shall be retained by the Committee for future 
expense. 

Awards for schools and individuals may be 
obtained from clubs, chambers of commerce, or 
business firms for district contests. 
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ARTICLE XI 
Points 


The Chairman shall establish a schedule of points 
in each event in the State Final Contest in order to 
determine the winners of special trophies and that 
the winning schools may be ascertained. 


ARTICLE XII 
Expenses 


The Committee shall not authorize expenses in 
excess of the receipts of entry fees. If a deficit occurs 
the Committee shall have the power to request an 
appropriation from the funds of the Association. 
The Committee shall not bear, or be responsible 
for any of the expenses of contestants in connection 
with the district, sectional or final contests. 


ARTICLE XIII 
Entry Blanks 


The Chairman shall send out entry blanks in 
duplicate, not less than three weeks in advance of 
the preliminary contests. These entry blanks shall 
serve to indicate contestants in the district contests 
and only those entered in this manner may become 
eligible for the state final contest. Entry blanks shall 
indicate the last day on which entries may be 
accepted. Entry fees must accompany the entry 
blanks. All entry blanks (in duplicate) must be 
duly certified by the high school principal and 
sent to the Chairman. 


ARTICLE XIV 
Disputes 


Disputes sometimes arise through misunderstand- 
ings. All matter of this kind which the district or 
section managers are not in a position to decide, 
should be referred to the Committee Chairman. 
Protests, to be valid, must be filed in writing with 
the Chairman of the General Contest Committee 
and duly attested by the high school principal. 
The Chairman’s decision shall be final. 


ARTICLE XV 
Announcement of Contest Results 


Section 1 
District Contests 


The results of all district contests shall be tabu- 
lated in such form as required by the Chairman 
and sent to him as soon as possible, in no case later 
than four days after the district contest. The 
district manager shall send the results of the contest 
to all of the schools represented in the district. 


Section 2 
State Contest 
The results of the state contest shall be tabulated 
by the Chairman and a copy sent to each commercial 
department whose school has paid entry fee. 
ARTICLE XVI 
Schools Eligible to Enter State Contest 
No school shall enter teams or individuals in 


the state contest without first entering a district 
contest and winning eligibly to do so 


The eligibility of contestants must be duly 
certified by the principal of the high school they 
represent. This certification will be shown on the 
entry blank. 


ARTICLE XVII 
Substitution 


When filling out the entry blanks for district 
contests, the names of substitutes must be sub- 
mitted at that time without fail if substitution is 
to be made later. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
District Manager’s Responsibility 


District managers shall familarize themselves 
with the state rules and be prepared to advise 
contestants and teachers as to the eligibility rules, 
and be responsible to their district for a fair and 
impartial contest conducted in accordance with the 
state rules. 


ARTICLE XIX 
Mis-Classifications 


Mis-classification of entrants shall be sufficient 
reason for disbarment from contests for not less 
than one year. The General Committee shal] have 
exclusive jurisdiction over such cases. 


ARTICLE XX 
Expenses of Contestants 


It will be necessary for each school to bear the 
entire expense of its contestants to district and 
state contests. 


CONTEST RULES 


GENERAL RULES GOVERNING ALL 
TYPING, SHORTHAND AND BOOK- 
KEEPING CONTESTS 


Protested Contestants 


If the standing of any operator be protested, the 
contest manager may at his discretion, allow the 
protested operator to go into the contest and, at 
its close, shall seal the work until the eligibility of 
the operator shall be determined. If the decision 
be adverse, the work shall be destroyed. If the 
contestant be found eligible, the work shall be 
graded and the result given its proper place on the 
lists. 


Grading Papers 


All bookkeeping and typing papers and short- 
hand transcripts shall be graded at least three times 
and signed by each person grading the papers. 


Numbering Contestants’ Papers 


In order that the judges shall have no knowledge 
of the authorship of the contest papers that come 
to them for correction, the following method of 
designating contestants’ papers shall be used: 

Suitable blanks will be furnished contest managers 
with instructions for their use in designating con- 
testants’ papers by numbers. 
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When Names Shall be Attached to Papers 


No name shall be attached to any 4 in any 
event until all papers in that event have been 
graded. 


Handling Contest Material 


Contest material for district contests will be 
sent by the Chairman to district managers so as to 
reach them at least two or three days before the 
contest. The matter shall be sent sealed and shall 
be opened in the presence of the assembled con- 
testants and teachers, just before the contest 
begins. 


Dictation 


The dictator shall be appointed by the district 
manager in the district contests, and by the Chair- 
man in the State Contest. Two readers shall each 
have a copy of the dictation matter and shall follow 
the dictation in order that any deviation from the 
copy may be noted and checked. 

Contest managers at each center shall provide a 
qualified dictator, a timer, a referee (the manager 
himself or herself) and a committee of examiners 
to check and grade the papers. The contest manager 
shall report at the earliest possible date the results 
of the contests under his or her care, the report to 
be sent to the Contest Chairman. Further instruc- 
tions will be issued to managers, as such may be 
needed. 


Points 


Five points to first, four to second, three to 
third, two to fourth, and one to fifth in the state 
final contest. See bulletin on Mass Typing Test for 
points in that event. 


Requests for Transfers 


Requests for transfers from assigned districts 
must be made in writing to the Chairman of the 
Committee not later than two weeks prior to the 
district or sectional affected. 


Special Typing Rules 


Novice, or Beginning typing event: Open to 
only those typists who never used a typewriter 
in any way prior to September of the year pre- 
ceding a contest and who have had not more than 
200 instruction hours in typing. 

All novice typists shall write at one time in each 
contest. The same rule shall apply to advanced 
typists. 


Number of Entries 


Each school may enter only one team in each 
team event, and not more than three individual 
contestants in each individual event. 


GENERAL RULES FOR GRADING AND 
RANKING SHORTHAND 


1. Ggnerat Rute. In any transcript, each word 
omitted or changed from the original will be counted 
as an error. 

2. Misspsttep Worns. Each misspelled word shall 
constitute an error. 





3. Paragraphs and sentences shall be dictated 
and each shall be considered an error when not 
indicated in the transcription. 

4. All transcriptions shall be made in long hand, 
except when the chairman determines otherwise. 
The use of dictionaries is not permitted. 

5. In a 240 word dictation % of 1% to be 
deducted for each error. 

6. In a 300 word dictation 14 of 1% to be 
deducted for each error. 

7. Notes shall be handled in with transcript, 
but the notes will be resorted to, only in case of 
ties, in which event, general appearance, correct 
outlines and neatness shall determine the best 
paper. 

8. In cases of teams, the general team average 
shall be used and only one result (average) re- 
corded. 

9. Papers are not to be returned. 

10. Result sheet shall show: (a) Name of con- 
testant (b) rank (c) total words dictated (d) errors 
(e) percent deducted (f) final grade. 

11. All contestants shall begin transcriptions at 
the same time and forty (40) minutes shall be allowed. 

12. Contestants must furnish their own note- 
books. 

13. Any system of shorthand may be used. 


TYPEWRITING 


1. Contestants will be graded according to the 
Revised International Rules (Average number of 
strokes per word). 

2. Each test in typing in every event shall be 
for fifteen minutes. 

3. Contestants are requested to furnish their own 
machines but may use other machines if they are 
available. 

4. Papers will not be returned. 

5. All papers used in the contest shall be 814 


y 13. 

6. All machines should be on the stage at least 
one hour previous to the opening of the contest, 
and must bear a tag with the writer's name and 
the name of the school represented. 

7. Ranking sheet shall show: (a) name of con- 
testant (b) machine used (c) school (d) ranking 
(e) total strokes (f) gross words (g) errors (h) penalty 
(i) net words (j) net per minute. 

If a team or individual event results in a tie, the 
ranking shall be decided by taking the average of 
the errors. For example: 








(1) (2) 
Team Team 
Net Rate Errors Net Rate Errors 
45 7 44 
51 9 50 8 
58 17 59 13 
63 22 64 19 
4)217 4)55 4)217 4)48 
Av. 54.25 13.75 Av. §4.25 12 


Number 2 team with a net average of 54.25 and 
an error average of 12 would win the event. 
If this should fail to decide an event, evenness 


of touch, arrangement, and general appearance shall 
be considered. 
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BOOKKEEPING 


Papers shall be ranked from two points of view: 
Time 
Accuracy 
Tme 
The Median rank for time shall be 80% 
The Median time shall be 35 minutes 
(median time depends on length of test) 
For each minute less than 35 increase median 
grade 1% 
For each minute more than 35 decrease median 
grade 1% 
AccURACY 
The total accuracy score possible is 67 (this 
number will be determined by the number of 
questions) 
Deduct 1% from 100% for each omission or 
error. 
EVALUATION 
Accuracy percentage 2 values 
Time percentage 1 value 
Take the average for final grade of contestant. 
For ExaMPie 


Jessie Brown...... ir ee 41 minutes 
Accuracy score... .62 minutes 

Time percentage "4 

Accuracy percentage 95% 

aa iia dae Bina anager sod 95 
95 
74 

3)264 





Final grade 88 
If a team or individual event results in a tie, the 
ranking shall be decided by taking the average of 
errors or omissions. For example: 











(1) (2) 
Team Errors or Team Errors or 
Final Grade Omissions Final Grade Omissions 
96 12 98 15 
94 17 93 17 
89 22 88 25 
3)279 3)51 3)279 3)57 
93 17 93 19 


Number 1 team with a final grade of 93 and an 
error or omission average of 17 would win the 
event. 

If this should fail to decide the event, neatness 
and penmanship shall determine the ranking of the 
papers. 


ELIGIBILITY OF CONTESTANTS 


Section 1 
Contestants, whether members of teams or 
competing individually, must be bona fide pupils 
of the high school they represent, in attendance for 
at least one full semester prior to the contests and 
successfully carrying at least fifteen (15) hours of 
work, 
Section 2 


Postgraduates 
1. Postgraduates are not eligible to compete in 
any but the Open Class events and the Mass 
Typing. 


2. A Postgraduate is a student who has 16 or 
more credit units recorded. A credit unit is under- 
stood to mean a full subject for one full year. 

3. Postgraduates who have attended more than 
ten semesters are not eligible to enter any of the 
events. 

4. Contestants must not have reached the age 
of twenty-one (21) by the time of the state contest. 


Section 3 
Classes 


There shall be three classes of contestants— 

Novice Crass: First year students in a subject, 
who have had not more than 200 instruction 
hours in the subject. 

Apvancep Crass: Second year students in a 
subject, who have had not more than 400 
instruction hours in the subject. 

Open Crass: No instruction hour restriction. 

InstRucTION Hour is understood to mean a full 

recitation period in which there is direct instruction 
in the subject. Practice periods are not instruction 
hours. 


Awards 
Cups: Schools ranking first, second, and third 


_with the greatest number of total points from all 


of the events. 

Teams winning first and second places in the 
six (6) team events. 

Winner of the three-minute open typing event. 

Schools ranking first and second in the Groups 
of the Mass Typing event and to first place in the 
classes of this event. 

Mepats: First five places in all individual events, 
and second and third places in the three minute 
open typing event. 


List of Events 
(Applies to all district, sectiompand final contests) 


No. 1 Shorthand Teams. Three to a team. Open 
to pupils who have had not more than 200 instruc- 
tion hours. Rate of dictation, 60 words per minute, 
240 words in all. Paragraphs should be dictated as 
well as sentences. No other punctuation should be 
indicated. 


No. 2 Shorthand Individuals. Open to pupils 
who have not had more than 200 instruction hours. 
Rate of dictation 60 words per minute, 240 words 
in all. Transcript rules the same as in Event No. 
1. If a contestant in this event is also a member of 
a team competing in Event No. 1, the same transcript 
will be ranked for both events. 


No. 3 Shorthand Teams. Three to a team. Open 
to pupils who have had not more than 400 in- 
struction hours. Rate of dictation 80 words per 
minute, 300 words in all. Transcript rules the same 
as in Event No. 1. 

No. 4 Shorthand Individuals. Open to pupils 
who have had not more than 400 instruction en 
Rate of dictation 80 words per minute, 300 words 
in all. Transcript rules the same as in Event No. 1. 
If a contestant in this event is also a member of a 
team competing in Event No. 3, the same transcript 
will be ranked for both events. 

No. 5 Shorthand Teams. Three to a team. Open 
to pupils who have had not more than 400 im 
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struction hours. Rate of dictation, 100 words per 
minute, 300 words in all. Transcript rules the same 
as in Event No. 1. 


No. 6 Shorthand Individuals. Open to pupils 
who have had not more than 400 instruction fea. 
Rate of dictation, 100 words per minute, 300 words 
in all. If a contestant in this event is also a member 
of a team competing in Event No. 5, the same 
transcript will be ranked for both events. 


No. 7 Typing Teams. Four to a team. Plain 
copy for 15 minutes; International Rules. Open to 
only those typists who never used a typewriter in 
any way prior to September of the year preceding 
a contest and who have had not more than 200 
instruction hours in typing. . 

No. 8 Typing Individuals. Eligibility require 
ments same as Event No. 7. Plain copy for 15 
minutes. International Rules. If a contestant in 
this event is also a member of a team competing 
in Event No. 7 the same typing test paper will be 
ranked in both events. 


No. 9 Typing Teams. Four to a team. Plain copy 
for 15 minutes. International Rules. Open to pupils 
who have had not more than 400 instruction hours 
in typing. 

No. 10 Typing Individuals. Open to pupils who 
have had not more than 400 instruction hours in 
typing. Plain copy for 15 minutes. International 
Rules. If a contestant in this event is also a member 
of a team competing in Event No. 9, the same test 
paper will be ranked in both events. 

No. 11 Typing Individuals. Open to any under- 
graduate or post graduate student, regardless of 
instruction hours. Other eligibility rules the same 
as for other groups. If any contestants in this event 
have competed in any other of the typing events, 
the same typing test paper will be ranked for all. 

No. 12 Bookkeeping Teams. Three to a team. 
Open to pupils who have had not more than one 
year of high-school bookkeeping. Written test. 

No. 13 Bookkeeping Individuals. Open to pupils 


who have had not more than one year of high-school ' 


bookkeeping. If a contestant in this event is also a 
member of a team competing in Event No. 12 the 
same written test will be ranked in both events. 


An extra event is listed for the Finalh—A Three 
Minute Speed Test (Typing). Each school may 
enter one representative. 


MASS TYPING EVENT 


Two groups, with two classes in each group. 
Group A Schools with fewer than 4o regular 
typing pupils Class 1. Pupils having one year 

(not more than one school year) or less of typing 

instruction. Class 2. Pupils who have had more 

than one school year of typing instruction. __ 
Group B Schools with more than 39 regular 
typing pupils. Class 1 and Class 2 same as for 

Group A. 

Rules: Each school must enter all its typing 
pupils, except those who began the work for the 
first time this semester. All must compete except 
those whose absence from the test is approved by 
the Contest Chairman. Revised International Rules 
govern the marking of test papers, except that the 
penalty in this event shall be a deduction of 5 for 
each error. Each pupil is to write ten (10) minutes 


from plain copy. Material will be furnished by the 
Contest Chairman. 

These tests should be held at your own school 
on your own machines during the last full week in 
April. All tests paper should be carefully checked 
for errors, and graded by the teacher. Then they 
must be mailed to the Contest Chairman, so as 
to reach him not later than the following Wednes- 
day. All test papers thus sent in will be audited 
by an examining committee made up from the 
faculty of Normal University. A school will be 
— on the basis of the averages in Groups and 
Ylasses. 


Be sure to give each pupil a number and indicate 
same on the entry list. Place list of pupils in Class 
1 and Class 2 on separate blank forms as indicated. 
An entry fee of $1.00 for each school must be sent 
with the entry list to the Contest Chairman. This 
partially covers the committee expense of printing 
and postage. Entry lists must be certified by the 
high school principal and the typing instructor. 
Unavoidable absences of pupils from this test must 
be vouched for by the principal before allowance 
will be made by the Committee in grading and 
ranking a school. 


The typing teacher should arrange to hold these 
tests under favorable conditions, with a reliable 
timer. Inquiries on any point should be addressed 
to the Chairman. 


For the purpose of ranking schools, an arrange- 
ment of points will be made as follows: In each 
Group and Class the highest ranking school will 
receive 10 points; the next school g points; the 
next, 8 points, and so on down, the 1oth school 
receiving 1 point. If a class ranked fifth in Group A, 
a 1 and ninth in Class 2—its total points would 

8. 


Euicipity: A school must have at least five (5) 
pupils in a class to be eligible to enter this Event. 

Suitable trophies will be awarded the highest 
ranking schools. 


Typewriting Instructors are requested to see that 
sufficient postage is used when mailing the Mass 
Typing papers to the Chairman. 


All commercial teachers are urged to take interest 
in these contests and enter pupils. Select the dis- 
tricts or sectional center most convenient and 
indicate your selection on the entry blank. 


Anything not described in these rules and any 
question as to the interpretation of the rules shall 
be subject to the decision of the Chairman, and 
such decision shall be final. 


The Districts and Sections now comprised in the 
state are as follows: 


Elgin La Salle Moline 

East Peoria Carlinville Carbondale (sec.) 
Springfield De Kalb Macomb (sec.) 
Hillsboro Crystal Lake §_ Harrisburg 
Freeport Kankakee Christopher 
Pontiac Alton Centralia 
Urbana Decatur Fairfield 

Gilman Casey Murphysboro 
Cairo East St. Louis 


New Roosevelt High School, Chicago 
Other district centers will be arranged for when 
necessary. 
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NEEDS IN BUSINESS WORLD 
by 
C. N. HERREID* 


’1* HERE is today greater need and de- 
mand for high-grade, educated busi- 
nessmen than ever before. This fact 

shows the importance of hammering into 

every student or prospective applicant for 

a business position, the fundamentals 

which make for success. Before suggesting 

a few concrete rules of conduct may I not 

indulge in a few general observations. 


Struggle Increases 

The struggle for existence, apparently 
is increasing. The opportunities for ac- 
complishing great things by acquiring 
new, vast, wild areas to conquer, to de- 
velop, to mould into industrial empires— 
are gone, forever. The situations grasped 
by Hill, Hughitt, Harriman, and other 
great pioneermasters in transportation and 
communication have been exhausted. So 
also to a great extent the vast forests and 
reservoirs of oil, coal, and minerals. The 
sources of wealth now lie in other direc- 
tions. These facts are apparent, but the 
effect upon struggling humanity is un- 
determined. But we do know there is an 
increasing demand for a better and more 
efficient class of workers in every line of 
human endeavor. Never before has there 
been such a call from the business world 
for young men and women capable of 
doing the world’s work, and this work 
has changed and is changing, requiring 
special training unheard of a generation 
ago. There are, however, some essentials 
to success that have not changed. Always 
as a prerequisite, remember five funda- 
mental conditions: 

1. Good average brain power 
. Good health 
. Good morals 
. Good education 
. Good manners 


Honesty Is First 
I would place honesty, not only as a 
fundamental virtue but the most im- 
portant. Not because it is said to be 


“Ib wv 


*Mr. Herreid is Ex-Governor of South Dakota. 


“the best policy.” The man who is 
“honest” because it is the best policy 
is essentially dishonest and will come to 
ief. It was Roosevelt who said, “ Anyone 
who will steal for me will steal from me.” 
The business world will know this and 
act accordingly. Every successful man 
considers his reputation for truth and 
honesty his most valuable asset. 


Emerson said: “Give a boy address and 
accomplishment and you give him mastery 
of palaces and fortunes wherever he goes; 
he has not the trouble of earning or own- 
ing them; they solicit him to enter and 
possess.” I would emphasize: “Be honest 
with the world and the world will be 
honest with you,” but remember the 
world will be honest with the individual 
and the punishment for dishonesty when 
discovered by the world is terrific and 
crushing. 


Manners Help 


I would also stress the importance of 
courtesy, politeness, and pleasing manners. 

Mirabeaux, the ugliest Frenchman of 
his day, by reason of his charming manners, 
was sO openers | that he became one of 
the most powerful men in history. Of 
President McKinley it was said he could 
refuse political favors so graciously that 
the applicant left him, satisfied and 
friendly. A rude man is often taken to be 
a bad man. First impressions are lasting. 
Hawthorne said: “God may forgive sins 
but awkwardness has no forgiveness in 
Heaven or earth.”’ Good manners may be 
classed among the minor morals. 

Here I wish to place on record a most 
important fact: Two important factors in 
the success of every individual, to wit— 
good morals and good manners are ab- 
solutely within the grasp of the individual 
himself. No one can prevent him from 
acquiring these vital elements of success. 
No one can take them from him. In these 
respects he is the peer of the most illus- 


His address, delivered at the convention of the South 


Dakota Educational Association at its last annual meeting in Aberdeen, will be of unusual interest to com- 
mercial teachers and we are sure that the readers will appreciate the kindness of Mr. Herreid in giving us per- 


mission to publish his address. 
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trious, the most successful, the most 
respected in all the world. If one fails by 
reason of immorality or coarseness he has 
no one to blame except himself. The 
teacher who fails to lodge this great truth 
in the mind of the student is guilty of 
criminal negligence. 
Temptations Strong 

The temptations which today beset a 
young man in business compared with 
the past is a factor to be seriously con- 
sidered. Poverty is an ugly thing con- 
trasted with a life of luxury. The young 
man with a Ford is tempted to reach out 
for a Rolls-Royce. Backed by rugged 
honesty this inspiration may lead to the 
greatest achievement. Without moral 
stamina it leads to the penitentiary. 

Broadly, teaching business is divided 
into four divisions: production, market- 
ing, finance and accounting. I shall not 
dwell upon these classifications which are 
planned for the training of specialists and 
business executives. 

“Big business’’ dominates the industrial 
world today. The powerful forces are 
producing an ever increasing class, de- 
pending on a salary and taking orders 
from captains of industry. Statistics show 
that about go percent of the to:ling masses 
are just existing. J. S$. Knox, the author, 
quoting Roger Babson, says: 

“Five percent or less are doing 95 
percent of the thinking, pianning, and 
managing. And let me add that this five 
percent is also getting most of the money. 
At the bottom, the 95 percent are the 
victims of their own ignorance and their 
own inefficiency. The five percent at the 
top are the masters. They are masters 
because they have paid the price which 
leads to mastery of themselves and mastery 
of others. They have the education; they 
have the training; they have learned how. 
And that makes the 9§ percent the virtual 
slaves of the upper five percent.” 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
makes this sweeping statement: 

“After all success in business is simply 
a matter of how much you know about 
business—the training you've had. Your 
position is determined by it. Your income 
is set by it. The car you own, the pleasures 
and luxuries you provide your family—all 
depend on your knowledge of business.” 
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Control Companies 


Illustrating the magnitude and power 
of modern business, I quote from page 260 
of “Business,” a book by Charles Edward 
Russell: 

“Wm. Rockefeller is a director of 
twenty-four railroad companies, three of 
the largest banks, three hugh gas com- 
panies, three copper companies, the 
almighty Standard Oil, and some other 
oil companies, besides a number of other 
powerful corporations. James Stillman 
was a director in the Standard Oil, and 
other oil companies, nineteen railroad 
companies, fifteen banks, three insurance 
companies, and a number of other great 
corporations. He gives a list of other 
names whose combined power on earth 
is far greater than that of any king, kaiser 
or potentate that ever ruled the people 
on earth. These men control corporations 
which employ several million men and 
women. In these armies of toilers the best 
equipped forge to the front, while tens 
of thousands fall by the wayside. With 
better health, better morals, better edu- 
cation, thousands of these derelicts might 
have been successful. Let teachers of 
business stop and reflect upon the task 
before them. 

Quotes Glenn Frank 

To stress the importance of a business 
education and the serious, farreaching 
importance of the work of the teachers of 
business, I quote the ringing words of 
Glenn Frank, president of the University 
of Wisconsin: 

“The most radical men I know are big 
business men. 

“The most lavishly financed radicalism 
I know is not to be found in the Red 
Headquarters of Bolshevism but in the 
Research Laboratories of Business. 

“What is a radical? 

“The man in the street does not indulge 
in nice discriminations; to him, a radical 
is a troublemaker. 

“And the man in the street is right; a 
radical is a troublemaker. 

“To the radical, anything old is a 
challenge to improvement. 

“To the radical, anything new is a 
challenge to investigation. 

“The radical is an apostle of change. 

“We send the social radical to jail. 
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“We build a laboratory for the scientific 
researcher. 

“There are big business throughout the 
nation that pay millions of dollars annually 
to have able men doubt the adequacy of 
their existing methods. 


Big business knows that it pays to pay 
for such disturbing news. 

“What would happen if for one year 
universities, churches, and governments 
would dare to be as radical as big business’ 


“Prison may. await the man who 
proposes a better constitution for a 
government. 


“Promotion awaits the man who pro- 
poses a better organization chart for a 
business.” 

And the foundation for promotion is 
laid by the teachers of business. 


Suggest Rules 


For your consideration I suggest the 
following rules for beginners: 


1. Food, sleep and exercise are fun- 
damentals for health and happiness. Keep 
regular hours. Live an ordered life. Begin 
each day fresh, cheerful and bright. 

2. Be punctual. “Time is money.” Do 
not waste it. 

3. Be efficient. Learn your duties from 
the bottom up to the top. 

4. The employers business must be 
confidential. Trade secrets are capital 
stock. 

5. Work steadily, methodically. Good 
habits become very helpful. 

6. Choose your friends carefully. 

7. You cannot attend to business and 
anything else at the same time. Loafing 
on the job is disastrous. 

8. Avoid the necessity of being told 
twice to do or not to do anything. 

9. Cultivate tact—it is the handmaiden 
of talent. 

10. Do not hurry to leave your work. 
It suggests lack of interest. 

11. Finish the work you are doing if 
possible. Concentrate your energies and 
put your whole mind on your work when 
you are at it and wholly relax when your 
recreation times comes. 

12. Act the same whether under sur- 
veilance or not. Avoid “fancy steps.” Be 
right and natural. 


13. Anticipate your employer's wants. 
He will appreciate thoughtful attention 
to changing requirements. 

14. Remember your employer knows 
more about the business than you do. 
Even if he does not, do not tell him so. 
Valuable suggestions are appreciated and 
indeed a duty, but use discretion, tact. 

15. Respect your employer. If you can- 
not, seek a new position. 

16. Love your work. If possible, change 
your work. Walt Mason spent half a 
lifetime trying to find out where he be- 
longed. 

17. Read a good daily paper. Read only 
recognized good books. Life is too short, 
time too precious, to waste on second rate 
literature. 

18. Be careful about dress. Neat at- 
tractive attire is not simply correct but 
essential. Avoid being fastidious or ec- 
centric. 

19. Avoid extravagance. It looks sus- 
picious. 

20. Save and invest part of your salary. 
One who saves for himself can save for 
his employer. Build up capital; it works 
night and day and seven days each week. 

21. Attend church. It is right, helpful, 
and commands respect and inspires confi- 
dence. Your employer may not be a 
regular church-goer, but he knows what 
his employees are doing Sundays and 
evenings. 

22. To say: “Do not drink, swear or 
gamble” is today as superfluous as to say, 
“Do not commit arson or murder.” 

23. For men only: Do not use tobacco; 
positively not during business hours. It 
is filthy, injurious, expensive. Only three, 
“two for a quarter” cigars each day means 
$136.87 a year, and with semiannual 
interest at six percent: 

For 10 years—$1,836.60. 

For 20 years—$5,159.29. 

For 50 years—$41,553.40! 

No wonder statisticians tell us out of 
every one hundred average men before 65 
years of age," 54 become dependent. This 
tobacco money, saved and invested for 
twenty years- would give three children 
a college education. What a tragedy when 
“father” has to puff or squirt tobacco and 
the children! grow up in ignorance. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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PROGRESS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
TEXAS FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS 


by 


CORNELIA HIGHTOWER HUTTON* 


N reviewing the progress of commercial 
| education in Texas during the past 
ten years, it is interesting to note that 
this represents the exact length of time 
that the accrediting of high school work 
has been under the supervision of the 
State Department of Education instead of 
the University of Texas. In the fall of 
1917 the High School Division took over 
this work. The change was of great sig- 
nificance to the high schools as it placed 
the determination of credits with the 
Committee on Classified and Accredited 
High Schools, and gave the schools direct 
representation in determining what sub- 
jects were to receive credit, even though 
each college still determined which credits 
it would accept. Thus the determination 
of credits is in the hands of those most 
vitally interested in high school work. 
Of the twelve members composing the 
committee, six are representatives of the 
public schools, two—representing junior 
colleges and teachers colleges—are equally 
interested in college work and subcollege 
work, while only four are direct repre- 
sentatives of the colleges. 


In 1915, under Superintendent 
Bralley, the Department of Education 
issued a course of study for high schools 
in which were listed ten subjects for high 
school work. These included English, 
history, mathematics, Latin, German, 
Spanish, science, agriculture, manual train- 
ing, and domestic science. No mention 
of any commercial subject is made in this 
bulletin. 


In 1916 the Bulletin on 


pe —— Classification and State Aid 
Recognized ve suggestive programs 
in 1916 or classified schools. The 


first mention of any com- 
mercial subject was in the program for 
three-year high schools without a foreign 
language, when bookkeeping and com- 
mercial geography were given as electives 





in the third year. Also in the four-year 
high schools without a foreign language, 
bookkeeping, one-half unit, and com- 
mercial geography, one-half unit, were 
offered in the third year; with commercial 
arithmetic, one-half unit, and bookkeeping, 
one-half unit, as electives for the fourth 
year. No commercial work was suggested 
for schools having a foreign language. 


Among the suggestions of the 1916 
bulletin concerning programs of study, | 
we find the statement that stenography, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping should not 
be given unless the teacher had had 
special training in these subjects. This 
warning has run through all the bulletins 
down to the present time, for we still 
find, though only occasionally, teachers 
with inadequate training attempting this 
specialized work. In this same bulletin 
encouragement was given the high schools 
to establish, equip, and maintain depart- 
ments of vocational instruction so that 
pupils might more readily and quickly 
adjust themselves to industrial life. At 
this time commercial work was grouped 
with vocational training. 


In the spring of 1917 twenty additional 
high schools were accredited in bookkeep- 
ing and seven in stenography. There 
were, in all, thirty-nine schools holding 
credit in bookkeeping and twenty-four 
holding credit in stenography. This was 
the extent of the accrediting in com- 
mercial work. 


The directory of teachers at that time 
lists forty-seven persons as commercial 
teachers or as teachers of some commercial 
subject. In the standards of preparation 
for teachers, we find very wide variations. 
At the bottom of the list we find six 
teachers with very meager preparation 
for teaching—one with high school work 
only; one with high school work plus 
work in a local commercial college; 
another with only commercial college 


*High School Supervisor, State Department of Education, Texas. 
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preparation; two with college work, but 
with no time of attendance stated; and 
one with no training stated. Of the other 
forty-one teachers— 


Eight had normal training 

Six had a combination of normal and 
college work 

Three had had courses in business 
college 


Twenty-four had had college training 
Of the college-trained teachers, seventeen 
had had three years or more of college 
work. In a great many instances it was 
the superintendent or principal of the 
small school who had charge of the com- 
mercial work, and this fact partially ac- 
counts for the high percentage of college 
trained teachers. 


For equipment the thirty-eight schools 
list a value o1 $20,697.50, ranging in in- 
dividual value from $50 to $5,040. 


In the bulletin of March, 


——- 1918, during Miss Blan- 
in 1918 ton’s administration, 


though one credit was 
granted for bookkeeping and one for 
stenography, and though the warning in 
regard to special preparation for com- 
mercial teachers was repeated, no mention 
was made of commercial subjects in the 
suggestive programs. Evidently there was 
no one among the five supervisors at that 
time with a special interest in commercial 
education. There was a good deal of 
irregularity as to the credit allowed by 
the various colleges—and there still is 
for that matter. Of the nineteen colleges 
whose entrance credits were listed in 
the bulletin of the State Department of 
Education, eight granted only one-half 
unit in bookkeeping, seven granted one 
unit, and three granted one-half or one, 
depending on the amount or work the 
student had done. 


In stenography fifteen of the colleges 
pees one credit. Five granted credit 
or typewriting only. Two colleges gave 
no credit for this subject, and one gave 
from one-half to one credit for both type- 
writing and shorthand, while one gave 
one-half to one credit for each, separately. 
This last was the maximum allowed by 
any college. The most liberal of the 


colleges was the College of Industrial 
Arts, which was also the only college 
granting entrance credit for commercial 
geography. Baylor College at Belton was 


the only college granting no credit for 
commercial subjects. 


In the bulletin for June, 1918, forty-six 
schools were accredited in commercial 
work—that is, in bookkeeping or stenog- 
raphy, which was the extent of the ac- 
credited work at that time. Twenty of 
the forty-six had credit in both, while 
twenty had credit in bookkeeping only, 
and six had credit in stenography only. 


The first expansion of 


a the commercial course oc- 
in 1919 curred in 1919 when Mr. 


Marrs was chief supervisor 
of high schools. In that year the report 
of the Committee on the Inspection, 
Classification and Affiliation of Schools 
contained the statement that commercial 
arithmetic, commercial geography, com- 
mercial law, and advanced arithmetic 
were designated as proper subjects for 
afhliation to the extent of one-half unit 
each. Also two units were allowed for 
two years’ work in stenography and 
typewriting together. 


For a number of years the commercial 
credits were grouped with the vocational 
subjects, but in 1920 the first separate 
statistics were given. These showed that 
the number of schools accredited in com- 
mercial subjects had increased to sixty 
in 1919 and to eighty-five in 1920. Men- 
tion was made of the fact that Latin was 
still considered an important high school 
subject, but that it was not keeping pace 
with the newer vocational subjects, such 
as commercial branches or home economics. 


The change in accrediting authority 
was accompanied by a continued liberali- 
zation of the high school course of study. 
A comparison of the credits accepted by 
the University in 1917 and those author- 
ized by the committee in 1921 shows that 
the committee had increased the number 
of accredited units for all subjects by 
23%4—about 50%—and about 50% of 
this increase was in purely vocational 
subjects. The commercial subjects were 
a substantial part of the vocational sub- 
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jects accredited. The commercial course 
showed a steady growth in popularity 
and in 1921 the camel dieu 
received more original credits than any 
other course. In this year there were 118 
schools having credit in commercial work. 


In the bulletin for 1921 we find the 
commercial subjects again listed in the 
suggestive programs of study where they 
had been omitted since 1916. 


In 1922 the committee provided for an 
additioral half-unit in bookkeeping and a 
half-unit in vocations, provided the 
teacher had had special preparation to 
teach the subject. This course was listed 
as “occupations.” 


In 1925 the committee 
ruled that salesmanship, 
advertising, retail selling, 
and office practice should 
be included in the list of accredited 
subjects. These were granted one-half 
unit each, except retail selling, which was 
granted one to two units. In this last 
bulletin there is a provision for an in- 
crease in credit in stenography. The 
recommendation passed by the committee 
is that the beginning course in stenography 
be separated, with one-half credit for a 
year of work (one period per day) in 
typewriting, and one additional credit for 
one year (one period per day) of short- 
hand, provided that typewriting be pre- 
requisite to or concurrent with short- 
hand. A second unit may be. obtained in 
stenography for an additional year’s work 
of two periods per day or the equivalent. 


Recognition 


0 
Salesmanship 


At present the number cf schools ac- 
credited in each subject are as follows: 


Commercial Geography 91 


Advertising 3 
Commercial Arithmetic 166 


Bookkeeping 205 


Stenography 167 Office Practice 5 
Commercial Law 99 Salesmanship 2 
Occupations 3 Typewriting 50 


This is a striking contrast to the record 
of ten years ago when thirty-nine schools 
had credit in bookkeeping and twenty- 
four had credit in stenography. 


At present the commercial work is 
generally recognized as valid for college 
entrance credits. Of the twenty-four 
colleges whose entrance requirements are 











listed in the Directory of Classified and 
Accredited High Schools, only one—Rice 
Institute—offers no credit for commercial 
work. Six offer 2 to 214 units, eleven 
offer 3 to 314, two offer 5 to 514, and 
three—The College of Industrial Arts, 
Texas Technological College, and Texas 
Christian University—offer credit for 714 
units. It is interesting to note that C. I. A. 
has maintained its original liberal attitude 
toward this work. The University of 
Texas and A. and M. are found among 
those offering 314 units. 


In the bulletin for 1927 


—_ . the following action is re- 
Training corded: “It was moved and 


carried that junior high 
schools be encouraged to offer a general 
elementary business course.” The recom- 
mendation of the chief supervisor is that 
credit be allowed when standards have 
been worked out by the department. It 
is hoped that this course will then be 
given in regular four-year high schools 
just as the course in general science is 
now given. 


The junior business course is a general 
or unified course in line with the idea of 
fusion that underlies general science and 
general literature in the first year of high 
school work or in the junior high school, 
when the school is organized on the junior 
high school plan. In present reorganiza- 
tions of the curriculum, the tendency is 
away from early specialization and toward 
a basic or core curriculum followed by 
restrictive electives. Early differentiation 
of courses is a hindrance to pupils who 
are not mature enough to grasp the fine 
distinction necessary for successful en- 
deavor in work requiring technical skill. 
Junior business training gives information 
concerning common business practices 
and facilities, and makes for “general civic 
intelligence” to such an extent that the 
Philadelphia Committee recommends one 
term of this as a required subject for every 
pupil, with three additional terms as 
options for commercial pupils. To quote 
from their report, “Every boy and girl 
should know something about business 
procedure All have need of 
some knowledge of business methods and 
procedure. All have records to make, 
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papers to file, letters to write, things to 
buy, goods or services to sell, and cash 
transactions to handle. An understandin 
of good, sound business principles will 
help young people in any occupation or 
profession which they may choose as their 
life work.” 


The course is designed to fit the needs 
of both those who drop out of school and 
of those who continue. There is at present 
no course especially fitted for the lower 
high school grades. Commercial arithmetic 
and geography have been offered in the 
eighth grade, but neither is recommended. 
Arithmetic should be given after the pupil 
has had the principles of algebra, and the 
geography should be given when the 
pupil is mature enough to grasp the 
economic significance of the facts of the 
course. Unless these precautions are 
taken, the work is likely to be but little 
more than seventh grade work, and is 
really not worthy of high school credit. 


The junior business training course is 
designed to give pupils an understanding 
of those fundamental principles of business 
which are useful to all persons, whatever 
their occupations; to inculcate habits of 
thrift and to teach the means that are 
available to promote it; to meet a definite 
and increasing demand for business train- 
ing in the lower grades of high school 
without offering advanced types of com- 
mercial work to boys and girls too im- 
mature to profit by taking them; to fit 
those who must leave school at the end 
of the eighth or ninth grade for the kinds 
of positions that are open to them in 
business offices; to serve as a try-out course 
to the end that the pupil may know 
whether or not he wishes to continue 
with commercial subjects in the senior 


high school. 


General business training would include 
daily short drills in spelling, punctuation, 
penmanship, and the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. The correct idea of office 
department and how to meet people, and 
the fundamental importance of depend- 
ability are among the ethical ideas that 
the course should give. These have been 
pointed out to us as the chief demands 
of the business man. 








For Students of Bookkeeping 


Certificates of Credit and Certificates of 
Proficiency have been awarded pupils for 
many years as a reward for satisfactory com- 
pletion of ‘‘2zoth Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting”. Usually the Certificate of 
Credit is awarded following completion of 
each division of the course or following each 
test which is usually given every six weeks. 
These Certificates of Credit are promotional 
certificates which indicate that the pupil has 
completed a certain part of the course in a 
satisfactory manner and is entitled to proceed 
with the next part. 


The Certificate of Proficiency is usually 
awarded upon final completion of the course. 
Both certificates are awarded upon the rec- 
ommendation of the teacher. It is suggested 
that teachers order their certificates as early 
as possible this spring. Between now and 
the close of the school year, we will receive 
requests for thousands of certificates, a large 
percent of which will have to be engrossed 
before shipping. Teachers who get their 
requests in early will be sure to have them 
by the time they are needed for distribution. 
Unless otherwise directed, engrossed certifi- 
cates will be dated in accordance with the 
date of the order. Teachers wishing to have 
the certificates dated as of the date of com- 
pletion of the course should be sure to specify 
the desired date in ordering the certificates. 


Gold, Silver and Bronze pins are also 
available as awards to students completing 
either “20th Century’ or McKinsey’s Book- 
keeping and Accounting. These pins are 
usually awarded to pupils who obtain an 
unusually high rating in the completion of 
the course. 


It is suggested that the pins be awarded to 
pupils who obtain the desired rating upon 
completion of the specified amount of work, 
depending upon the conditions under which 
the subject is being taught. 


Awards, such as the certificates and pins, 
add interest to the bookkeeping course and 
are an incentive for the pupils to do a high 
grade of work. To provide an additional 
incentive, the names of those pupils who are 
awarded certificates and gold pins are pub- 
lished in the Honor Roll mene of 
“The Balance Sheet’’. 











AWARDS FOR COMMI 


HE AWARDS described on. these pages 

will be offered to the winning school 
teams and pupils participating in the com- 
mercial contests to be held in numerous 
states this year. The purpose of these awards 
is twofold — 








1. To provide an incentive for 
including the subject of book- 
keeping in commercial contests. 


2. To promote advancement in 
method of instruction in bookkeeping 
and other commercial subjects. 


There are no restrictions attached to these 
awards. They are offered to the winning 
teams and pupils participating in commercial 
contests without ‘regard to what texts are 
used. 

















SILVER LOVII 


A gold medal will be awarded to the 
pupils attaining the highest indi- 
vidual rating in each of the state 
contests in bookkeeping. 





Contest managers desiring further | 
awards should address thei 


CONTES] M 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUE 
THIRD AND VII 
Gold Medal CINCINNA’ 



































IMERCIAL CONTESTS 


—— TROPHY consisting of a silver loving 

cup will be awarded to the school win- 
ning the most points in all subjects included 
in the contest. There are only two conditions 
attached to this award — 


1. Bookkeeping must be one of 
the subjects included in the con- 
test. 


2. The award is offered only in 
contests where it is the custom 
to select a winning team. 








The loving cup and the medals are awarded 
to the winning teams and pupils selected by 
the official committees who grade the contest 
papers. The names of the winners should be 
certified to us by the contest manager. 

















LOVING CUP 


e A silver medal will be awarded to the 
i- pupils attaining the highest individ- 
€ ual rating in each of the district 


contests in bookkeeping. 
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BOOKKEEPING CONTESTS 
by 
PAUL A. CARLSON 


State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


preparing contest material for 

county or state contests in fifteen 
different states. Judging from the cor- 
respondence on my desk, the popularity 
of bookkeeping contests is increasing. 
Some states are introducing bookkeeping 
contests in 1928 for the first time. 


| AST year I had the pleasure of 


The Purpose of Bookkeeping Contests 


Occasionally we hear criticisms of 
contests which suggest that those making 
them do not understand the purpose of 
commercial contests. From my point of 
view, contests are motivating devices. 
They encourage students to work more 
intensively in the study of bookkeeping. 
They stimulate an intense interest in 
bookkeeping and accounting; they develop 
reference reading and sometimes actual 
research studies; and they give teachers a 
desire to work harder—some times harder 
than they have ever worked before. 


What Price Glory? 


Last summer, out on the Pacific Coast, 
it was my good fortune to meet a teacher 
whose contestants have captured three 
successive championships in bookkeeping 
contests. I wanted to find out how he did 
it. Some of the work which he and his 
classes had prepared was material for a 
master’s or a doctor's thesis. He showed 
me a list of hundreds of account titles 
together with all of their synonyms, which 
was just one of their projects. Yes, it 
- takes industry, initiative and resourceful- 
ness to wrest laurels away from com- 
petitors! The debate coach knows that; 
so does the athletic coach. Some critics 
protest against the effects of this com- 
petition. Can we find a way to banish 
competition from the world—in school 
or in business—without harm and with 
success? Should we try to isolate school 
life from real life and not recognize that 
all life is competitive? 


A Wholesome Attitude 


Two years ago one of my friends found 
when the contest was over that his 
contestants had not placed. He returned 
home and promptly wrote me: “We are 
going back strong next year. It is just 
like fishing—you may get something and 
you may not; but at any rate you have 
the pleasure of the expectation of win- 
ning.” Contests are dangerous if teachers 
are not just as good losers as they are 
winners. The value is not in the winning; 
it is in the training which leads up to the 
contest. The contestants generally bring 
to the contest the attitudes of their 
teachers; at least teachers can mold 
contestants’ attitudes. (As I write this I 
notice that the day calendar on my desk 
says, “A contest is something someone 
else always wins."’) 


Effect of Contest on Class Work 


‘Do contests favorably affect the work 
of the bookkeeping class? The answer 
depends upon the manner in which they 
are used. Contests are intended as an 
extra device in motivation. They help 
to raise the standard of an entire class 
because the pace of the class is set by the 
leaders. The better the work of the upper 
quartile, the better will be the work of 
the entire class. Contests motivate the 
— quartile of the class as nothing else 
will. 


Contestants should not be selected too 
early. The best scheme is to have a class 
contest just a few days prior to the local 
or school contest. The school contest 
should be held just a week or two previous 
to the county or district contest. If this 
is done it is possible to encourage many 
students to stay in the race. I advocate 
the use of a test as the only basis of the 
selection of contestants. As a matter of 
training this test ought to be given with 
the regular contest atmosphere and 
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methods of administration. It ought to be 
a special event in the program of the 
school, and a special day ought to be 
used for that purpose. Contests in all 
commercial subjects should be given on 
this one contest day. The contest should 
be given at the regular class time, count 
as a regular class test, or examination, 
and include every member of the class as 
participants. If this is done in every 
school there will not be the aftermath 
of criticism: “Excessive training of a 
chosen few.” 





What Becomes of Contest Winners? 


This is a question for a future survey. 
I intend to make such a survey in Wis 
consin next year. In passing I might 
testify that we now have in the senior 
class of the Whitewater State Teachers’ 
College, the champion of the first Wis- 
consin bookkeeping contest. She has 
shown marked aptitude in all of her 
accounting work. She excels in scholar- 
ship; all of her marks are excellent or very 
good. Her intelligence quotient is very 
high. She is now teaching one class in 
high school advanced bookkeeping and is 
rated an excellent teacher. I think that if 
sbe follows her present interests she 
ought to succeed at some future time in 
passing a certified public accountant’s 
examination. 


Selection of Contest Material 


The bookkeeping contest should consist 
of an examination based on the entire 
accounting cycle. It should represent a 
generous sampling of all phases of book- 
keeping instruction. But it must be done 
in a manner which permits of objective 
scoring throughout. By that I mean that 

the score must not depend upon the 

subjective opinion of each person who 
corrects the papers. I have heard of 
contests which were of such a subjective 
type that each time the papers were 
scored by a different examiner, a different 
champion was declared. I think that 
objective scoring is the most important 
element in contest work. In fact, 1 cannot 
see how any contest can succeed unless 
the scoring is entirely objective. A 
scoring key should be prepared in ad- 








vance and accurate scoring should depend 
only upon accurate clerical work. 


The correction of contest papers is a 
big problem. It ought to be performed by 
a large corps of examiners. Each paper 
should be corrected by at least two 
examiners to insure clerical accuracy. 


The use of long problems is not feasible 
for many reasons. A mistake in the 
beginning of the problem affects all the 
subsequent work. A mistake at the end 
of the problem should be counted just 
as seriously as a mistake in the beginning. 
It is hazardous to attempt to select long 
problems difficult enough to prevent any 
tie scores and easy enough so as not to 
eliminate every contestant. Invariably 
much subjectivity in scoring is also in- 
jected. Long problems also require too 
much contest time and time of writing 
is very limited. 


The Wisconsin Bookkeeping Contest 


In our Wisconsin bookkeeping contests 
we have two classes of events: (1) Junior 
Bookkeeping for students who have had 
less than nine months of instruction in 
bookkeeping, (2) Senior Bookkeeping for 
students who have had more than nine 
months of instruction in bookkeeping. 


The Junior Bookkeeping Contest ex- 
amination in 1927 consisted of an eight- 
page printed booklet containing 449 

uestions. It contained eight tests, as 
ollows: (1) Recording Transactions, (2) 
Posting, (3) Trial Balance, (4) Financial 
Statements, (5) Classification of Accounts, 
(6) Correcting, Adjusting, Closing and 
Post-Closing Entries, (7) Principles and 
Rules, and (8) Terminology. The total 
writing time was sixteen minutes. The 
champion’s score was 436 points. There 
were no tie scores in the first five places. 
The scores of 47 contestants tapered off 
gradually from the high of 436 points to 
the low of 199. The median score was 
436 points to the low of 199. The median 
score was 364 points. The contest was 
given at 1:30 in the afternoon and all of 
the results were flashed on a moving 
picture screen in the college auditorium 
at § p. m. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COMMERCIAL 


CONTESTS 
by 
FORREST C. HENDERSON* 


NOWLEDGE of 
K the contents of 

this article has 
been acquired during the 
writer's three years teach- 
ing experience in the 
schools of Allegheny 
County, State of Pennsyl- 
vania, during which time 
he has taken an active 
part in three County 
Commercial Contests, 
held in the Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and in two 
Pennsylvania State Contests, held at Indiana State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania. The subject 
matter is entirely from observations of the writer, 
his own opinions, or from occurrences which he 
knows to be true. 

The basis of all contests is the social instinct, 
Rivalry. When this instinct is utilized to a rational 
extent in the teaching process, it has been found 
to be a means of increasing the efficiency of teaching, 
a means of promoting better methods of teaching, 
and best of all a means of increasing the efficiency 
of the learning process. There is an undertone of 
thought at present among some educators who 
believe that the use of rivalry in school contests 
has already gone too far. There is reason to concede 
that the proponents of this idea are correct in their 
belief, especially when one considers the great 
number of competitive contests held during the 
school year. 


The contest idea originated with the well-known 
spelling bee. Today there has been added contests in 
commercial subjects, oratory, extemporaneous 
speaking, music, debating, athletics, and in many 
other subjects and fields; and these contests have 
expanded from local to state and some at present 
are even national and international in scope. 


Of course we must bear this point in mind, that 
the increase in the number of contests may be 
keeping in step with the increasing number of 
pupils entering our public schools. If this is true 
and if it is also true that an added kind of com- 
petition is simply a means whereby additional groups 
of students are given outlets for their talents and 
training, then nothing but good can come from 
the contest idea. 





The purpose of the county 


Purpose of commercial contest has been, 
County first, to raise the educational 
Contests standards of the commercial 


course; second, to benefit the 
pupil directly by increasing the efficiency of the 


methods of instruction; and third, to select con- 
testants for the state contest. Whether or not the 
contests have raised the standards in the subjects 
they cover can be ascertained by comparing the 
records of each succeeding year. It is apparent that 
each year’s contestants have tried to better the 
mark that has previously been recorded, and many 
times they have done so. Whether the contest has 
resulted in increased efficiency in the teaching 
process can be judged by the fact that teachers 
are given a basis upon which to criticise their own 
methods of teaching. They are stimulated to do 
the best teaching that is possible for them to do 
at all times, because the contest becomes a measur- 
ing stick upon which the accomplishments of a 
year’s teaching can be measured. 


The real purposes of the contest have sometimes 
been forgotten in the glorification of some particular 
students, or in the utilization of the contest to 
advance the selfish interests of a few teachers. This 
is to be deplored. Another evil must be guarded 
against, in that the desire of the teacher to win a 
particular contest may result in inferior teaching 
for the majority of the pupils and in too much 
specialized training and teaching for a select few. 


The administration of the 
contest is intrusted to a director 
appointed by the county super- 
intendent of schools from the 
group of interested commercial 
teachers of the county. This director in turn ap- 
points chairmen and committees for each of the 
subjects of the contest. It is the duty of the com- 
mittee chairman with the help of the county 
director to secure the material for the contest and 
to see that the examination papers are properly 
graded on the day of the contest. The papers must 
be graded on the day of the contest because that 
is practically the only time at which all the members 
of a committee can be brought together. 


The tests usually given in the commercial contest 
are as follows: penmanship; rapid calculation; 
shorthand, first year, second year, and free-for-all; 
typewriting, first year, second year, and free-for-all; 
and bookkeeping, first year, second year, and free- 
for-all. The first year typewriting event is a ten 
minute test, and one-quarter of an hour is given to 
the second year and free-for-all typewriting tests. 
One-half hour is given to the penmanship and rapid 
calculation tests, one hour to each of the shorthand 
events, and at least one hour to each of the book- 
keeping tests. 

Each school of the county has been allowed to 
enter three contestants in each event of the contest, 
with this restriction, that no pupil should enter 
in both a first and a second year event of the same 


County 
Director 
of Contests 


*Mr. Henderson is a graduate of Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. He was formerly head of the com- 
mercial department of the Etna High School, Etna, Pa., and is now a teacher in the Peabody High School, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa, 
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subject. A pupil, however, who has competed in a 
second year event may also enter in a free-for-all 
event of the same subject. This last provision has 
been deemed expedient because many schools have 
only two years’ training in a subject and if it were 
not for this rule they would have no one to enter 
in the free-for-all events. No pupil is eligible to 
enter a first year event who has had training in 
that subject prior to the first of August of that 
school year, and no pupil is eligible to enter a 
second year event who has had training in that 
subject prior to the first of August of the preceding 
school year. The free-for-all events are open to any 
pupil of the school system and this rule applied 
likewise to penmanship and rapid calculation. 
Increasing interest in the contest will, in the near 
future, probably cause a reduction in the number 
of contestants from each school for each event. 


The subject matter of each 
subject is prescribed as to general 
content at the announcement of 
the contest. In general the 
material for each subject follows 
the following outline: 


Subject 
Matter 
of Contests 


Penmanship free-for-all: 
Specimen of capital letters, small letters, 
figures, business characters. Short business 
letter dictated at average (about fifteen 
words a minute) commercial speed with 
form, movement and arrangement empha- 
sized. 

Rapid Calculation free-for-all: 
Speed and accuracy emphazised. Addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division of 
simple numbers, common and decimal 
fractions; aliquot parts and billing; simple 
interest. 


First Year Shorthand: 
Pen or Pencil—Pen advised. 
(a) 50 words covering rules 
(b) 5 sentences covering wordsigns, phrases, 
etc. 
(c) One 75-word letter dictated at fifty words 
net, to be transcribed with pen. 


Second Year Shorthand: 

Pen or Pencil—Pen advised 
(a) Two 250-word letters dictated at 80 and 
go respectively 
(b) Two 200-word articles dictated at 80 and 
go respectively 
Transcribed on typewriter. Only one letter and 
one article to be transcribed. 


Free-for-all Shorthand: 
Pen or Pencil—Pen advised 

(a) Two 250-word letters dictated at 100 and 
120 respectively 
(b) Two 250-word articles dictated at 100 
and 120 respectively 
Transcribed on typewriter. Only one letter 
and one article to be transcribed. 


First Year Typewriting: 
International Rules. Accuracy emphasized 
10 minutes—Standard Material 
Second Year Typewriting: 
International Rules 
1§ minutes—Standard Material 


Freefor-all Typewriting: 
International Rules 
15 minutes—Standard Material 


First Year Bookkeeping: 
Journalizing of short exercise, posting, Trial 
Balance, closing the ledger, Profit and Loss 
Statement and Balance Sheet: Only the 
general journal will be used. 


Second Year Bookkeeping: 
10 special entries to journalize. 
From a given Trial Balance and six adjust- 
ments, prepare Profit and Loss Statement 
and Balance Sheet. 


Free-for-all Bookkeeping: 
From a Trial Balance containing about 40 
accounts, and data for from 10 to 20 adjust- 
ment entries, prepare a Profit and Loss 
Statement and a Balance Sheet. 


One of the purposes of the 
Relation of county contest, as previously 
County to stated, is to select contestants 
State Contest for the state contest. As pre- 
scribed in the state contest rules, 
each county or independent district is allowed to 
send two contestants for each of the free-for-all] 
events, and one contestant for each of the other 
events of the contest. In only one subject—first 
year typewriting—is there a national contest. This 
contest is held under International Contest Rules, 
formulated by Mr. Kimball, under the auspices ot 
the Underwood Typewriter Company. It is usually 
held early in the fall of the following school year, 
and the winner is given the title—“‘World’s Novice 
Champion.” Forty-six contestants from thirty-six 
states of the Union and Canada met at New York 
City to compete for the World's School Novice 
Typewriting Championship on October 18, 1926. 
Fifty-four contestants from forty states of the 
Union and Canada competed for the World's 
School Novice Championship on October 17, 192'7. 
Hilda Dehli of Illinois won the 1926 title, writing 
at the rate of 76 words a minute; Chester Soucek 
of Pennsylvania won the 1927 title, writing at the 
rate of 81 words a minute. 


Perhaps the most satisfactory event of the contest 
has been the penmanship contest. This is partially 
due to the fact that the teaching of penmanship has, 
for some time past, been facilitated by the use of 
standard scales for the correction of penmanship 
papers. Another consideration to be taken into 
account in penmanship is the fact that the method 
of teaching the subject has practically been 
standardized in the school system by the use of the 
muscular arm movement. 


The Rapid Calculation tests 


Rapid have at times been unsatisfactory 
Calculation _ because the material of the tests 
Contest has not been suitable. Former 


tests have contained and em- 
phasized problems in interest calculation, to be 
worked by a certain specified rule or rules, compound 
interest, and catch problems in percentage; and 
have given little or no time to column addition, 
and short methods of multiplication, division, and 
interest calculation. 
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Special attention should be given to problems in 
column addition, because one severe criticism of 
the modern school is that graduates cannot add 
accurately. If more emphasis is placed on addition 
in the contest, teachers will place more emphasis 
on it in their daily teaching. As both speed and 
accuracy count, the number of problems given are 
such that no pupil will complete the test; this 
eliminates tie scores. All problems in Rapid Calcu- 
lation should be graded objectively. 


The typewriting tests have 


Weaknesses been the most unsatisfactory of 
of the all the tests given; not so much 
Typewriting the tests themselves as the 
Contest methods which are employed in 


preparing pupils for the tests. 
A number of high school typewriting teachers 
apparently have the idea that the success or failure 
of their teaching is measured solely by the record 
of their pupils at the commercial contest. With 
this idea in mind they drill for speed and for speed 
alone, devoting their time to straight copy type 
(which is used in the typewriting events) and wholly 
neglecting the writing of letters, the filling-in of 
forms, and other practical work which would be of 
use to the business executive and to the student 
when he has secured a place in the business world. 
The business man is not as much interested in the 
fact that a letter shall be written at the utmost 
speed as he is that its contents shall be spelled, 
syllabified, and punctuated correctly; and that the 
form and design of the letter shall make it one of 
good appearance. 


Another criticism of the typewriting events is 
that papers have been given first place which have 
contained many errors. Of course the prescribed 
number of words, either ten or twenty-five, have 
been subtracted from the gross in ascertaining the 
net number of words written; but the fact remains 
that a paper with many errors is decidedly of little 
use for modern business conditions and for this 
reason should not be given consideration in the 
contest. Accuracy is the cry of the practical world, 
the school is training its pupils for business, and 
this reason alone is sufficient to make “Accuracy” 
the motto of the typewriting events. In order to 
encourage the teaching of accuracy in the type- 
writing class, it has been proposed that at the 
commercial contest no paper in the free-for-all event 
shall be considered if it has more than ten errors, 
and in the first and second year events no paper 
shall be considered if it has more than fifteen errors. 


The grading of the papers of the shorthand events 
has been difficult due to the fact that no satis- 
factory method has been found by which the 
different shorthand systems can be compared. This 
is especially true in the grading of word signs and 
phrases in the first year test. In the other two 
events the transcript can be compared with the 
original dictation. The chairman of the shorthand 
events must be very careful that he secures dictators 
whose enunciation is very distinct. In a large room 
filled with contestants there is always danger that 
those at points farthest removed from the dictator 
will not clearly hear the dictation. If this occurs 
there is just cause for complaint from the persons 
a 
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Shall the chairman of the book- 

Problems keeping committee direct that a 
Facing the practical or a theoretical test be 
Bookkeeping prepared? Who shall he get to 
Committee _ prepare the test? Is the argument 


of the theorist correct when he 
declares that no practical test can be graded ob- 
jectively because neatness, legibility, form, and 
general appearance are certain to influence the 
ading of the papers? Can teachers grade papers 
irly and with unbiased opinions when they have 
pupils competing in the test, and when it is almost 
certain that they will recognize the papers of their 
own pupils from the form and construction of the 
contents? Could disinterested graders be secured? 
Is correctness of figures more important than cor- 
rectness of form, or vice versa? Shall a paper wholly 
completed but with headings omitted take place 
over a paper partially completed but with headings 
correct, or vice versa? Can a sufficient number of 
objective questions be obtained to include a great 
range of bookkeeping subject matter? 

All these questions must be answered before 
the time of the contest. If a practical test is decided 
upon a standard for the correction of the papers 
must be determined. If a test that permits of objec- 
tive scoring is decided upon, a key must be made 
which will facilitate rapid checking and rechecking 
of the papers. 


The Pennsylvania State Contest sponsors have 
faithfully supported the practical teaching of book- 
keeping by the inclusion of practical problems in 
all of the contests held. Other states are giving 
tests, the material of which is designed for ob- 
jective scoring, and it is believed that soon Pennsyl- 
vania will have this type of test. The material can 
be covered the same as in former tests with the 
decided advantage that the evaluation of the solu- 
tions does not depend upon the personal opinion 
of the scorer as to its worth. No bookkeeping sets 
are used and no questions are asked which would 
require answers of the essay type. The Multiple- 
Choice, the Completion, and the True-False types 
of test are most frequently used in objective testing 
because these tests test ideas and not ability to 
express ideas in words. 


In conclusion, the writer 
desires to further emphasize 
the tendencies which must be 
guarded against by teachers who 
desire their students to compete in the commercial 
contest: 


The tendency to make pupil's minds mere memory 
boxes. This is especially true where the subject 
matter of the tests is much the same year after 
year and where the teacher tries to anticipate the 
content of the tests. 

The tendency to over encourage the pupil in 
orie subject, causing a slump in his other school 
work and taxing his nervous strength. 

The tendency to spend so much time in drilling 
and preparing the abnormal child that the average, 
the subnormal, and the disinterested pupils su 
from lack of training. 

The tendency to train especially for the contest. 
The object of the contest is to test the regular work 
of the school year; when teachers give special 


(Concluded on pate 39) 


Dangers in 
Contests 
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Mrs. Cornelia H. Hutton 


MRS. CORNELIA HIGHTOWER HUTTON 
was born at Georgetown, Texas. After graduating 
from the San Antonio High School in 1910, she 
attended Southwestern University from 1910-1912. 
Later she began studying at the University of Texas, 
graduating with the degree of Bachelor of Business 
Administration. She has also completed several 
courses toward a Master's degree. 


Mrs. Hutton’s experience as a teacher began in 
the intermediate grades. Her first experience in 
high school teaching was as a teacher of Latin and 
English. Later, however, she taught commercial 
work in the Rusk High School for two years, and 
commercial work and English in the Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College for two years. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1924, she taught shorthand and 
typewriting in the University of Texas. 


In 1924 Mrs. Hutton was appointed High School 
Supervisor in the Department of Education of Texas 
and is now serving her fourth year in this position, 
the duties of which include visiting schools; hold- 
ing conferences with superintendents, teachers, or 
trustees, according to the needs of the school; 
checking on physical conditions and equipment, 
salaries and certificates of teachers; reporting on 
school conditions and needed improvements; rating 
exhibits submitted to secure credit; preparing bulle- 
tins; and handling correspondence with teachers. 

The nature of Mrs. Hutton’s work is such that 
she cannot devote much time to civic affairs. How- 
ever, she is a frequent speaker at Parent-Teacher 
Association, Rotary, Kiwanis, and other civic club 
meetings. She is a member of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, and of Gamma Epsolon Pi 
Fraternity. 

Mrs. Hutton has two sons—Junius, age 11, and 
Iverson, age 10, with whom she spends as much 
time as possible. The boys are cared for by their 
grandmother, Mrs. V. L. Hightower, while their 
mother travels, but when she can be at home she 
spends her time with her sons reading, hiking, 
swimming, or attending the movies, all of which x 
enjoys just as much as the boys 
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Bruce F. Gates 


BRUCE F. GATES was born at Fayette, Iowa, 
January 26, 1893. After graduating from the West 
Waterloo High School in 1910, he entered Gates 
College, and completed a business course before 
going to the University of Michigan, from which 
he was graduated in 1915 with a B. A. degree. 

ng = wating from the University t Mich- 
igan, he associated with his father, A. F. 

tes, in the administration of Gates College until 
his father died in 1923, except for one and one-half 
years when he served in the army. The experience 
obtained from being associated with his father 
made it possible for him to continue the adminis- 
tration of the college without a change in policy 
when he succeeded his father as President. 

In addition to operating one of the best private 
business colleges in the Central States, Mr. Gates 
devotes much of his time to the interests of the 
community in which he lives. He has served as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Greater 
Waterloo Association for several years, and as 
first Vice-President for the past two years. He is 
a member of the Waterloo Civil Service Commission 
and of the Waterloo Rotary Club, in which he has 
served on numerous committees, as a member of 
the Board of Directors, Vice-President, President, 
and Governor of the Eleventh District of Rotary 
International—one of the largest districts in the 
organization. 

He is also active in church work, the Y. M.C. A., 
the American Legion, and various Masonic lodges. 
He has always taken an active interest in the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers’ Association, and the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. His 
school is a member of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools and he is a member 
of the Committee on Standards. 

Mr. Gates used to be a football and basketball 
player, but now he says he is too old to play these 
games and too young to play golf, hence he just 
works for recreation. He married Floy Elizabeth 
Foss. They have two children, Mary Jean, five 
years old, and Allan Floyd, one year old, the latter 
being named after his grandfather who was well 
known among the leaders in commercial education. 
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COMMERCIAL CONTESTS TO BE HELD THIS SPRING 
Contest , District State State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects | 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Arizona State Teachers Not yet Not yet C. L. Michael. Bookkeeping, 
College, determined | determined | Union High School, Shorthand, 
Tempe, Ariz. Phoenix, Ariz. Typewriting, 
Bus. Arithmetic, 
| Penmanship 
Colorado Colorado State April, 13 April, 27 A. O. Colvin, Bookkeeping, 
Teachers College, State Teachers | Shorthand, 
Greeley, Colo. College, | Typewriting, 
Greeley, Colo. | Spelling, 
| Rap. Calculation, 
Penmanship | 
Georgia Georgia State | | April, 14 Thomas W. Noel, Bookkeeping, 
Educational | Georgia School | Shorthand, 
Association of Technology, | Typewriting 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Idaho Idaho Dist. and State} Latter part May, 6 H. C. Goggins, Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Teachers} of April University of Idaho, | Shorthand, 
Associations Pocatello, Idaho Typewriting, 
| Bus. Arithmetic, 
| Spelling, 
| Penmanship 
Illinois | Illinois State May, 5 | May, 19 | W. C. Maxwell, Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Teachers High School, Shorthand, 
Association Champaign, III. Typewriting 
Indiana Ball Teachers April, 21 April, 28 M. E. Studebaker, Bookkeeping, 
| College, | Ball Teachers Shorthand, 
| Muncie, Ind. | College, Typewtiting, 
| Muncie, Ind. Penmanship 
Michigan Michigan Education | April, 28 May, 19 | ED. Pennell, Shorthand, 
Association | Western State Typewriting 
| Normal School, 
| Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Montana | University of April, 13-14 | April, 27-28 | Leora Hapner, Bookkeeping, 
Montana, | | Montana State Shorthand, 
Bozeman, Mont. | | College, Typewriting 
| Bozeman, Mont. 
| 
Nebraska Nebraska State March, 30—- | April, 27- Jean Zook, | Bookkeeping, 
Teachers Association | April, 1 28 | High School, Shorthand, 
| Norfolk, Nebr. Typewriting, 
Spelling, 
Penmanship 
New Jersey | High School March, 31 April, 28 C. G. Clarkson, Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Teachers State Normal School,| Shorthand, 
Association of Trenton, N. J. Typewriting 
| New Jersey 
Ohio | State Normal College,| April, 21 | May, 5 H. R. Mohat, Shorthand, 
| Bowling Green, Ohio State Normal College,| Typewriting 
| Bowling Green, Ohio 
| | | 
Oklahoma University of None April, 26-28 | F. G. Tappan, | Bookkeeping, 
Oklahoma, University of Shorthand, | 
Norman, Okla. Oklahoma, Typewriting 
Norman, Okla. 
Oregon Oregon Agri. College,| Not yet | April, 28 H. T. Vance, Bookkeeping, 
Corvallis, Ore. determined Oregon Agri. College,| Shorthand, 
Corvallis, Ore. Typewriting 
South Dakota Northern Normal and} April, 14 April, 28, Etha Burnham, Bookkeeping, 
Industrial School, May, 5, Northern Normal and| Shorthand, | 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. May, 12 Industrial School, Typewriting 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Washington | University of None May, 5 Frank H. Hamack, Typewriting 
| Washington, | School of Business 
| Seattle, Wash. | Administration, 
| University of 
| Washington 
Wisconsin | State Normal School,| April, 21 | May, 12 | C. M. Yoder, Bookkeeping, 
| Whitewater, Wis. | State Normal School,| Shorthand, 
| Whitewater, Wis. Typewriting, 
| 
| 





Rap. Calculation, 
Penmanship 
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CERTIFICATES 
Margaret Brink, Nellie Fischer, Leona Fowler, 
Magdalene Gerschbacher, Hazel Grant, Mary 


Greketis, Arlene Gueldenzopf, Roman Haremski, 
Lee Lichon, Ann Miller, Melvin Newmann, 
William Otto, Henry Pulaski, Helen Sautter, Berna- 
dette Sauve, Julia Schlicht, Jean Schomaker, George 
Schulz, Alex Soltysiak, Rose Sveda, Edwin Toma- 
ziewski, Senior High School, Saginaw, Mich. 


Zulma Baert, Luella Bowers, Margaret Brozany, 
Verda Crego, William Earley, Ellis Fulton, Theo. 
Fulton, Martha Golnek, Josephine Hammer- 
schmidt, Marie Israel, Clarice Knapp, Eleanor 
Lorencen, Mildred McCune, Hermine Macal, 
Charles Mautz, Grace Miller, Bertha Moore, 
Harold Morofsky, Esther Oppenlander, Alan 
Palmer, Marguerite Sherman, Pauline Singer, Helen 
Smith, Dorothy Surine, Nettie Wilsey, Dean Wit- 
tenberg, High School, Lansing, Mich. 


Margaret Alzheimer, Edith Ammundson, Helen 
Connelly, Catherine Fleming, Vivian Kadoch, 
Eugenie Kerschener, Ephram Korsh, Russel Lilli- 
bridge, Delbert Manikawske, Florence Mikkelson, 
Normal Nelson, Helen Nordak, Dwight Norton, 
Eva Orcutt, Inez Stiel, Dorothea Schmitt, Elizabeth 
Stoebe, Lucile Schlotte, Doris Williams, Florence 
Ward, High School. Breckenridge, Minn. 


Arne Kuusela, Arvid Warne, Arvi Corby, Matt 
Hakala, Elsie Heine, John Luhta, Peter Ranta, Eli 
Cass, Lauri Jalkanen, Victor Sorsen, John Koskinen, 
Malloy Zahara, Ailie Aho, Work Peoples College, 
Duluth, Minn.; Blanche Amundson, Martin Ander 
son, William Brooks, Elizabeth Cowdery, Kathryn 
Donovan, Robert Hennek, Mildred Grauman, 
Olivia Hoffarth, Ida Holler, Irene Jacob, Gladys 
Johnson, Raymond, Knapp, Alvina Koester, Agnes 
Agnes Laumeyer, Nathalie Lohrke, Floy Sprague, 
High School, Long Prairie, Minn. 


Michael Donnerbauer, August Nachtigal, Arthur 
Pfeiffer, Virginia Culverwell, Loretta Degan, Mar- 
garet Fay, Zora Franke, Ruby Goulet, Marion 
Hable, Helen Haider, Cecilia Janssen, Helen Kerst, 
Mae Mitchell, Magdalen Ramm, Leona Z 


immer- 
man, Mildred Schabert, St. Matthew's School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Ray Brewster, Elliott Brown, Jean Bunton, 
Estelle Dodson, Alice Duckworth, Atwell Durrett, 
Robert Earl Gholson, Alfred Glouer, Alma Goolsby, 
Thomas Gunter, Annie Lou Holcomb, Russell 
Hudson, Bailey Looney, Mary Louise McCloud, 
Elizabeth McCrary, I. C. Miller, Lizzette Morris, 
Effie Mae Pennington, Olive Redus, William Stepp, 
Newton Townsend, Dudley Watson, Thomas 
Wood, Dorothy Neal, Marvie Hortow, Cornell 
Lafton, Lillie Mae Rickman, Hazel Caldwell, Ruby 
Alston, rg Bes Blackwell, Sidney Harris, Zula 
Harris, Annie Louis en Helen Page Evelyn 
Sparkman, James Se, ie Thedford, 
Augusta Ward, Lucian Ward, Lovaine Wilbanks, 
Mrs. E. S. Bowen, High School, Columbus, Miss. 


Florence Babor, Marie Bantle, Julia Bersin, 
Lorene Brennan, Catherine Eilermann, Myrtle 
Gilmore, Margaret Glaser, Helen Hunt, Agnes 
Januchowski, Gertrude Kaimann, Helen Keating, 
Loretta McGuckin, Anna Marie O’Brien, Marie 
Osterholt, Catherine Suilivan, Margaret Sullivan, 
St. Alphonsus High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


John Archibald, Ferrill Boyd, Robert Brodie, 
Marcile Cunningham, Joyce Ebbe, Margaret 
Fisher, Leah Flentje, Devah Hart, Fern Leeper, 
Dorothy Loveland, Dean Lowther, Mabel Max- 
well, Georgia McCartt, Hazel Morgan, Edee Price, 
Richard Wynne, Wanda Thompson, George Sea- 
man, Frances McClanahan, Marie Gibson, High 
School, Trenton, Mo. 


Marion Arthur, Nida Belkowiz, Stella Clow, 
Mary Carboneau, Edna Edwards, Sophia Jensen, 
Louella Johnson, Mabel Pederson, George Decker, 
Viola Peoples, Ruth Porter, Madeline Rawstrum, 
Catherine Rowe, Nellie Wall, Ethel Wilsey, Ester 
Wolfe, Barbara ror Abby Wilmarth, High 
School, Claremont, N. H 


George A. Hanson, Edyth Hooper, Eleanor 
Blaisdell Allen Paterson, Raidee Pierce, Lena 
Somerset, Lewis Joy, Anna Rose Beaulieu, Marion 
Pease, Edna Batchelder, Harriet Batchelder, The 
McIntosh School, Dover, N. H.; Alice Peterson, 
Hazel Poulson, Zula Faust, Conchata Castelli, Geo. 
Bennett, Loyd Pummill, Earl Stokes, High School, 
Crocker, Mo. 


Agnes Bekes, Arthur Bucher, Sara Getkin, Max 
Goldstein, Miriam Goldstein, Honora Healey, 
Elizabeth Highet, Rose Jerangle, Stanley Mosiak, 
John Moaba, Ada Reading, Central High School, 
Paterson, N. ls; Joseph P. Curtin, William F. De- 
laney, William G. Massey, Elizabeth G. Maloney, 
Katherine King, Margaret O*Neill, Mary E. 
McGrath, Marie F. Reidy, Anna M. Sexton, St. 
Michael’s School, Jersey City, N. J. 


Barbara Fabucci, Teresa Unger, aoa Klein, 
Frieda Levinson, Sydnie Kossoff, Mary Linihan, 
Ruth Marco, Edith Rubin, Ethel Stadler, Agnes 
Linden, Tillie Cohen, Theda Eisenberg, Beatrice 
Mintzer, Emily Graziano, Anna Stifancik, Rebecca 
Forman, Raymond Hardiman, Helen Kallistram, 
Gertrude Georgi, Mary Bonatto, Henry Korthe, 
Sadie Sulsa, Drake Business School, Bronx, New 
York City. 


Mary Bader, Garth Cobb, Louise Clark, Blaine 
Davidson, Freda Gilchrist, Esther Grothe, Harold 
Hansen, Harvey Headland, Palmer Hermanson, 
Evelyn Heltzel, Ann Holum, Leone Hathaway, 
Laura Hartke, Mettelina Jack, Margreatt John- 
stone, Leone Irwin, Alfred Lonberg, Myrtle Law- 
son, Edith Mark, Myrtle Mark, Eugene Mellum, 
Sylvia Nustad, Mabel Olson, Stella Otterson, Helen 
Reed, Vivian Riffey, Gordon Prescott, Jerome 
Sevde, Elizabeth Sanders, Norman Shirley, Louise 
Stoddard, Dick Vanderslius, High School, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. 
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i ees CURRENT NEWS a oe i 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting Held in Richmond 





The Commercial Section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association met in Richmond, Thursday 
afternoon, November 24. 


A glimpse of what other states are doing in 
commercial work was indicated by the talk given 
by Miss Anna Woodward of Sommerville, Mass., 
who is President of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation. She told of the advantages gained by 
adapting the course of study to the needs of the 
community, offering work to“help the 90% or 95% 
who can never continue their studies beyond the 
high school. She spoke of the success the schools 
were having with their cooperative part-time selling 
courses, and how the pupils measured up when 
allowed to take such courses rather than the regular 
commercial course. She advocated a placement 
bureau for the graduates and for those who for 
economic reasons have to leave school before 
graduation. 


B. Y. Tyner, Dean of State Teachers’ College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, talked on “What should 
be the relation of the work done in stenography, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping in high schools to the 
secretarial and business administration courses in 
colleges.” He concluded his talk by saying: 

“In my opinion the relation between the college 
and high school courses in commercial subjects 
should be the same as between other continua- 
tion courses—foundations well laid in the high 
school where the emphasis is upon the funda- 
mental knowledges and processes, and built 
upon in the colleges with the emphasis upon 
principles, relationships, and professional 
outlook for a broader understanding, a deeper 
grasp, and more practical applications to meet 
the demands of our complex individual and 
social life. 


And may I counter with this query: “Has 
the time yet come in Virginia when the founda- 
tions in our high schools are so well laid and 
professionally trained teachers are sufficiently 
supplied so that the colleges may set up pre- 
requisites for entering commercial courses such 
as are now set up in English, Mathematics, 
and some of the other so-called content sub- 
jects?” The colleges await your reply.” 


Dr. M. L.. Combs of the Virginia Research 
Division gave a splendid talk on the relation of 
commercial education to general education. His 
idea is that any subject elected outside of the 
prescribed course is cultural for that particular 
student. Schools that offer flexible curricula and 
many related electives, make for higher culture than 
those restricted to the technical subjects alone. 
He urged the teachers to raise their professional 
standing; work toward a degree, and if possible 
have some business experience. His whole address 
was inspiring and encouraging. 


The most delightful feature of the meeting was 
the joint luncheon of the commercial teachers with 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce on Friday, 
November 25. This was brought about through the 
efforts of Mrs. E. B. Joynes of the Norfolk City 
Schools. She, with the chairman of the educational 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, arranged 
a splendid program. 

The talks were timely and full of encouragement 
for the commercial teacher, but the spirit of co 
operation shown by the business men of the city 
toward commercial work in our schools was the 
most satisfying feature of the whole convention. 

Credit is due Jennie Daughtrey, Chairman of 
the Commercial Section of the Virginia Education 
Association, for reporting the proceedings of the 
convention for publication in THz BALANcE Suze. 

eee 

LOIS RITZINGER recently won a Remington 
Portable Typewriter as an award offered students 
for success in writing at the rate of 65 words a 
minute for fifteen minutes without a single error. 
Miss Ritzinger not only passed the official test 
successfully, but actually wrote 56 words per 
minute. The difficulty of the test is indicated by 
the fact that when the test was given in the previous 
year, there were only seven students in the United 
States who succeeded in winning the award. 


Miss Ritzinger is a student in the Penn School 
of Commerce of Oskaloosa, Iowa. Obviously H. D. 
Proffitt, Director of the School, is very proud of the 
success of Miss Ritzinger and of the Typewriting 
Department of his school, which is operated under 
om very efficient direction of Miss Mary Dusen- 

rry. 
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Junior Business Practice 


Junior Business Practice is a series of projects designed for 
pupils in Junior Business Courses. It consists of a number of prob- 
lems which make up a connected and interesting story, based on the 
experiences of a young man in a minor business position. Through 
attractive problems, ordinary business methods and procedures and 
the forms most commonly used are presented. They furnish laboratory 
work that is certain to give excellent results. 


Junior Business Practice is an independent laboratory unit 
that can be used without a text or to supplement any text in junior 
business training. It is a laboratory work that is entirely different 
from anything else available for students beginning the study of 
business. It thoroughly motivates each new lesson through setting 
up a natural and lifelike situation, and then shows how the problem 
is solved by ordinary business methods. Such work is intensely 
interesting and makes it possible to teach many lessons in business 
and to illustrate the use of many forms that can not be thoroughly 
developed in short exercises. 





The transactions and incoming papers are contained in thirty- 
two small envelopes, which are opened one at a time. In this way, 
only a few instructions and business papers are given to a student 
in one class period. Concentrated attention is thereby secured. 


In completing the transactions the student uses a check book, 
sales tickets, a pass book, deposit tickets, requisitions, purchase 
orders, invoices, statements, credit memoranda, notes, receipts, bills 
of lading, and bills of sale. Letters and telegrams are also written. 
An inexpensive outfit of material which will provide a semester’s 
work in Junior Business Training. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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RESEARCH CONFERENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


One of the most unique and interesting of all 
conferences is to be held at the University of Iowa 
on March 15, 16, and 17. It is the annual Iowa 
Research Conference on Commercial Education and 
it is unique because its sessions are devoted to 
research and to nothing but research, there being 
no place provided in the program for generalized, 
emotional, or oratorical speeches. The speakers are 
selected from every part of the country from among 
the people who have made research studies of 
various phases of commercial education. Many of 
the investigations have not yet appeared in print, 
hence the reports will be new and up-to-date. 


Some of the studies to be reported upon are: 

Wisconsin Typewriting Survey 

An Experiment with Finger Gymnastics in Typing 

Testing Typewriting and Bookkeeping in Denver 

An Experiment with Rhythm in Typewriting 

Teaching Shorthand by Family Groups 

Eye Studies of Shorthand Reading 

The Writing Approach to Direct Method in 
Shorthand 

Analysis of Commercial Contests 

The Iowa Follow-Up Study of Commercial Students 

A Survey of Commercial Education in Minnesota 
(Winner of the Research Prize of the National 
Federation of Commercial Teachers) 

Typewriting for Personal Use 

Testing Commercial Arithmetic 

A Job Analysis of Commercial Teaching 

Survey of Commercial Education in the Junior High 
Schools 

Measurement in Bookkeeping 

Clerical Training Investigation 


Invitations have been issued to other inves 
tigators than the ones listed above and the final 
program will be rich and full, covering all phases of 
commercial education. 


In connection with this conference will be held 
the first meeting of the newly organized National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions, which will discuss problems con- 
cerning the improvement of teacher training courses 
in our colleges and universities, and of which an 
announcement is found elsewhere in this issue. 


A complete program of the activities of the two 
conferences may be secured by writing to Dr. E. 
G. Blackstone, College of Education, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


The consensus of opinion of leaders in com- 
mercial education is that they feel they cannot miss 
these conferences if they wish to keep in touch 
with the latest thought and investigations in com- 


mercial education. 
*** 


MONA NICHOLS, who has been on the staff 
of the Vocational School at Madison, Wisconsin, is 
spending the winter in New York and while there 
is taking up advance work in the commercial field 
at New York University under Dr. Lomax. ROSE 
COX, also a former member of the staff at Madi- 
son is taking up work at New York University. 





CONFERENCE OF 
INDIANA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


to be Held at Muncie 
February 25 


The annual conference of Indiana Commercial 
Teachers, sponsored by the Ball Teachers College 
of Muncie, Indiana, will be held in Muncie, 
February 25, 1928. The program follows: 

Q:15 a. m. 
Auditorium (New) 

“Some Problems of the Teacher in Getting Results 
in Typing’—D. D. Lessenberry, Vice-Principal, 
Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pre-Bookkeeping Courses—Their Scope and Con- 
tent 

“Junior Business Training”—Elvin §. Eyster, North 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“Business Arithmetic’—John Donnelly, 
School, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Informal Discussion led by speakers and teachers 

12:00 m. 

Luncheon in College Cafeteria 

1:15 p. m. 
Auditorium 

“Bookkeeping: Why, When, What, How?”— 
Walter B. Minnich, High School, Muncie, Ind. 

“Eliminating the Non-Essentials in the Teaching of 
Shorthand”—D. D. Lessenberry, Vice-Principal, 
Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Round Table Discussion 
Nors: Mr. Lessenberry will give demonstra- 

tions following each lecture. 

President, Vernal H. Carmichael, Muncie 

Vice-President, C. A. Murray, Bloomington 

Secretary, Kreszentia Siegwart, Muncie 


High 


RK 


JOSEPH P. MATTHEWS of New York City, 
has been added to the faculty of The Le Master 
Institute, Asbury Park, New Jersey. He is an 
alumnus of New York University and holds the 
degree of Bachelor of Commercial Science. He will 
teach in both the Schools of Business Administra- 
tion and Secretarial Science. 


#** 


IRA T. ELLIS is a new member of the faculty 
of Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware. He 
attained an unique speed record in typewriting 
while attending Beacom College from which he 
was graduated with high honors on December 22, 
1927. 


KK 


H. G. CURD, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the High School 
at Westminster, Mary- 
land, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Commercial 
Section of the Maryland 
State Teachers Associa- 
tion at its last annual 
meeting in Baltimore in 
November, 1927. Mr. 
Curd is a graduate from 
the Bowling Green Business University, with a 
B. C. S. degree. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


y 
J. F. SHERWOOD, C. P. A. 
Lecturer on Accounting 
University of Cincinnati 


HE content of this book is logically divided into 
two parts Part I develops the fundamental 
principles of accounting step by step. The principles 
governing the collecting, recording, analyzing, presenting, 
and interpreting of facts involved in the acquisition, 
production, conservation, and transfer of values are 


developed in a sufficiently elementary manner to be well 
within the grasp of the pupil. After developing the importance of 
Accounting as an aid to Business Management, the Accounting Process, the Balance Sheet, the 
Statement of Profit and Loss, Accounts, Accounting Records, Periodical Work, and Sundry 
Accounting Methods are introduced in logical sequence. An application of the principles 
developed in each unit is required in the solution of numerous problems. 


Part II is devoted to a study of problems of the type encountered in the C. P. A. examina- 
tion, which are obviously typical of the problems encountered in public practice. These problems 
relate to such subjects as Depreciation, Depletion and Appreciation, Organization and Dis- 
solution of Partnerships, Incorporation of Companies, Accounting for Capital Stock and Divi- 
dends, Accounting for Securities, Consolidated Statements, Receivership Accounting, and 
Cost Accounting. 

Let me tell how much I appreciate Sherwood's Accountancy which I adopted in my de- 
partment last fall. This is a remarkable text; it is admirably arranged for classroom instruction, 
provides ample laboratory material, and fully covers each and every phase of the principles of ac- 
counting. Thank you for bringing to my attention a book that fills the needs of my advanced accounting 
class in the Department of Commerce-—C. E. KIRBY 

Northeastern State Teachers College Tahlequah, Okla. 





INCOME Tax 
ACCOUNTING 


This book stresses the accounting rather than the legal 
viewpoint of Income Tax Procedure. It provides an inter- 
pretation of the Revenue Act through the medium of an 
analysis of its various provisions and their application to 
numerous questions and problems. The 1928 printing incor- 
porates the latest regulations and rulings of the Treasury 
Department and the decisions of the courts. Income Tax 
Accounting is one of the most practical branches of accountancy 
= - subject is being introduced in an increasing number of 
schools. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 
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PI OMEGA PI 


The first chapter of Pi Omega Pi was established 
in June, 1923, at the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. Up to- the 
present time the following chapters have been 
chartered: 

Beta Chapter, Northwest Méissouri 

Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Gamma Chapter, State Teachers College, Cedar 

Falls, Ia. 

os Chapter, State Teachers College, Peru, 

ebr. 

Epsilon Chapter, Iowa State University, Iowa 

City, Ia. 

The purposes of Pi Omega Pi are to establish 
and direct chapters of Pi Omega Pi in teachers 
colleges and schools of education, and to create a 
fellowship among commercial teachers who have 
been members of college chapters of the organiza- 
tion. 

The aims of the organization as expressed by the 
constitution are: 

1. To encourage, promote, extend and create 

interest and scholarship in commerce. 

2. To aid civic betterment in colleges. 

3. To encourage and foster high ethical standards 

in business and professional life. 

4. To teach the ideal of service as the basis of 

all worthy enterprise. 

To be qualified for membership, students must 
have had ten or more semester hours of college 
credit in commerce; superior standing in all com- 
mercial studies; and at least an average standing 
in all other college studies. 

The first national convention was held in Kansas 
City, December 29, 1927. It is planned to hold 
future conventions biennially during meetings of 
the National Commercial Teachers Federation. 

The national officers of the organization are P. O. 
Selby, Kirksville, Mo., president; Catherine Munk- 
hoff, Iowa City, Iowa, vice-president; Minnie B. 
James, Maryville, Mo., secretary; Nona B. Palmer, 
Peru, Neb., treasurer; and Mrs. Wyla Pinkerton, 
Kirksville, Mo., historian and editor. 

RK 


HELEN BARNES, a graduate of the lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, is teaching 
commercial education in the Tipton Consolidated 
School, Tipton, Iowa. 

Miss Barnes announces that one of her beginning 
students, Virginia Maxon, received her L. C. Smith 
certificate in November, and received her bronze 
pin in December, writing at the rate of 34 and 46 
words a minute for fifteen minutes. Miss Maxon 
began typing in September, 1927. 


State 





In March Issue 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


of 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT-BODY 
FINANCES 


by 
Albert Ernest Bullock 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TEACHER TRAINING CONFERENCE 
COMING 


“How to Secure Better Training for Commercial 
Teachers” is to be the keynote of an important 
three-day conference to be held at the University 
of Iowa on March 15, 16, and 17. The meetings are 
planned as a part of the activities of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions, which was organized two years ago 
for the purpose of increasing and improving the 
rather meager offerings of our colleges and uni- 
versities for the training of teachers of business. 


The meetings are to be devoted to the problems 
of clarifying of objectives, of arriving at standardized 
terminology and procedures, of setting up proposed 
standard curricula, of reporting on research, and 
of planning future investigations. Speakers of 
national reputation, from the best institutions in 
the country have been invited to lead the discus 
sions. Among them are Malott of the Bureau of 
Education, Barnhart of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Nichols of Harvard, Lomax 
of New York University, Brewington of Chicago 
University, Tilford of Syracuse University, Hill 
of Indiana State Normal, Pennell of Western State 
Normal of Michigan, Sprague of the Salem State 
Normal of Massachusetts, Colvin of Colorado State 
Teachers College, Bexell of Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, Yoder of Whitewater State 
Teachers’ College, and Blackstone of the University 
of Iowa. Their ideas should reflect the most modern 
viewpoints concerning methods and procedures for 
training commercial teachers. 


The program will be held on a discussion basis, 
with plenty of time allowed for each objective to 
be discussed in detail and from all possible angles. 
Everyone engaged in the instruction of commercial 
teachers or ambitious to engage in college or uni- 
versity work of this sort, should attend the meetings 
to contribute his ideas and to learn what others 
are thinking and doing, for changes are occurring 
so rapidly in this field, now that it has started to 
progress, that it is difficult to keep abreast of the 
times. 


Combined with this conference will be the annual 
Iowa Research Conference on Commercial Edu- 
cation, which has come to hold a nation-wide 
reputation for excellence and to occupy an unique 
position in business education. It is a conference 
devoted entirely to research reports and discussions 
of research. To it are invited as speakers all persons 
in any part of the country who have made investiga- 
tions in commercial education. Those who have 
attended the previous sessions always return if 
they can possibly do so, for the contributions made 
there are often available from no other source. The 
joint conference should have an irresistable drawing 
power for every one. 


Complete information about membership in the 
National Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions or about the detailed program 
of the Iowa Research Conference may be secured 
by writing to Dr. E. G. Blackstone, College of 
Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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BUSINESS 
| ARITHMETIC | 
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New Arrangement 
of Arithmetic Topics 


is followed in CURRY AND RUBERT’S 
eoweomccne BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Nine chap- 
| ters are devoted to ‘‘Problems of the 
Business Man,”’ including problems of 
the banker, the merchant, and the 


to ‘‘Problems of the Individual,”’ includ- 
ing stocks and bonds, insurance, and 
taxation. Following are a few of the 
high schools, business colleges, and com- 
mercial teacher training schools which 
have adopted the text: 


Technical High School, Fresno, Calif. 
Butler High School, Butler, Pa. 

Senior High School, Waltham, Mass. 
Senior High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sharon High School, Sharon, Pa. 

Central High School, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Diocesan High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Senior High School, Winona, Minn. 
Amarillo High School, Amarillo, Texas 
Catholic High School, Waterbury, Conn. 
Princeton High School, Princeton, N. J. 
Lambertville High School, Lambertville, N. J. 


Duff's Iron City Business College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Heald’s Business College, San Francisco, Calif. 
Albany Business College, Albany, N. Y. 

South Bend Business College, South Bend, Ind. 
Wilson Modern Business College, Seattle, Wash. 
Maine Commercial College, Auburn, Me. 
Armstrong College of Business Administration, Berkeley, Calif. 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 
Pittsburg Business College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Lima Business College, Lima, Ohio 

Office Training School, Columbus, Ohio 

Wausau Business College, Wausau, Wis. 

Palmer School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

State Normal School, Muncie, Ind. 

Villa Maria College, Immaculata, Pa. 

State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 


manufacturer. Six chapters are devoted ° 
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E. L. Sonn has recently been elected 
Director of Commercial 
Education in the High 
Schools at Huntington, 
West Virginia, succeeding 
J. T. DORSEY, who has 
been appointed Principal 
of the Johnston School. 
Mr. Zimmerman has been 
teaching in Indiana for 
several years. He was 
with the Ben Davis High School of Indianapolis for 
two years, but in'1924 he went to the High School 
at Crawfordsville, Indiana, as head of the com- 
mercial department. He remained in this position 
until 1927 when he was elected teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the Technical High School of 
Indianapolis. He is well equipped for his new posi- 
tion in Huntington and we congratulate him upon 
his appointment as director and also wish to con- 
gratulate Mr. Dorsey on his promotion to the 
principalship of the Johnston School. 


RK 


DR. DAVID D. VAUGHAN of Boston Uni- 
versity was the principal speaker at the forty-first 
commencement exercises of GOLDEY COLLEGE, 
Wilmington, Delaware, December 13, 1927. Over 
eight hundred persons attended the reception given 
the Alumni Association at the Hotel du Pont 
Biltmore following the commencement exercises in 
the FirstCentral Presbyterian Church. Diplomas 
were presented to 146 students, constituting one 
of the largest graduating classes ever turned out by 
Goldey College. In commenting editorially on the 
program, The Evening Journal of Wilmington said: 

“Goldey graduating exercises long have enjoyed 
an enviable reputation in educational circles. 
Speakers of national reputation have brought 
messages that were enlightening, instructive and 
enjoyable. The college is to be congratulated and 
commended for making its commencement so 
instructive and inspiring.” 





ea 
NEW 1928 CONTEST MATERIAL 


Following the policy of the past two years, I am preparing new contest 
These will not be released before April 1, 1928. They will be 
printed on 8% x 11 paper and consist of eight pages of tests. 
ordered only by contest managers — county, district or state. 
be sent in sealed packages to be opened in the presence of the contest 
committee at the time of the contest. 
directions for administration, time limits for each test, and scoring keys 

The booklets are printed in Whitewater and dis- 
The charge for this service is twenty-five 


booklets. 


for correcting papers. 
tributed from my office only. 
cents per contestant. 


made in stamps. Address: 


SS DEERE EER RRORSS ERE SESS ee 


SAMPLE TESTS 


I have a limited number of 1926 and 1927 contest booklets that I will 
be glad to supply to individual teachers at twenty-five cents per booklet 
as long as the supply lasts. Forms A, C and E were prepared for first year 
bookkeeping and Forms B, D and F were prepared for second year book- 
keeping. Remittance must accompany all individual orders and may be 


PAUL A. CARLSON 
State Teachers’ College 
Whitewater, Wis. 
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Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association 


At the meeting of the Commercial Section or 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Association in 
Lancaster, December 28 and 29, 1927, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, 4 G. Hill, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, P 

Vice President, Charles Smith, Beckley College, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Secretary, Carrie M. Haller, Senior High School, 
Reading, Pa. 

Mr. Hill succeeds A. J. Eby of Beckley College, 
Harrisburg, who was President of the Commercial 
Section last year and under whose direction an 
excellent program attracted the largest number of 
commercial teachers that have ever attended the 
meeting of the Commercial Section. 


eK 


Oregon State Teachers’ Association 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Oregon State Teachers Association was held at 
the Lincoln High School, Portland, December 28-30, 
1927. As usual the commercial teachers held a 
section meeting. Mrs. Fred S. Wright of the Oregon 
City High School was Chairman, and H. H. Dunkel- 
berger of the Roosevelt High School, Portland, 
Secretary of this meeting. The program attracted 
a large attendance of teachers who were rewarded 
by the opportunity of listening to unusually capable 
speakers. Prof. E. E. Bosworth, C. P. A., School of 
Commerce, Oregon State Agricultural College, 
spoke on the subject of “Is Our Course of red 
Satisfactory to the Business Man?”; Prof. A. 
Lomax, School of Business Administration, Unt 
versity of Oregon, spoke on “Shall we Train for 
Managerial Positions?”; and Frank L. Shull, Presi- 
dent of the Portland'Chamber of Commerce, spoke 
on “New Training to Meet New Demands.” 


They may be 
They will 


The packages will contain full 
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WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION DO WE WANT? 


(Continued from page 7) 
Evidence No. 4. 


“A growing social integration with correlative 
increase in interdependence is one of the most 
obvious effects of our growing industrialization. 

Unless civilization goes to pieces inte- 
gration promises to continue Indus- 
trialization leads to social integration and a growing 
integration promises far-reaching effects.”*!® 


If American business will stay true to 
the democratic ideal on the “basis of 
mutual recognition of interests” in all 
social relationships, we may expect that 
our business prosperity will foster the 
development of a noble and enduring 
civilization. H. G. Wells has suggested 
that the United States, during the next 
fifty years, should become the world’s 
leader in art, science, and literature, as 
well as in the realm of business.”° Bertrand 
Russell voices much the same prophesy.?! 


‘The best road to culture lies through the 
satisfaction of the fundamental needs.” 
Economic prosperity precedes cultural 
prosperity in the rise and fall of nations. 
Will our unrivalled business prosperity 
lead to the renaissance of a truly great 
American civilization? 


If we are to realize such a golden period 
of human achievement, we shall do so 
chiefly through the instrumentality of 
our American educational system. Here 
enters an unusual opportunity for business 
education to play a great role in American 
education for the building of a worthy 
culture or advanced stage of human 
progress. Our next article will attempt 
to describe what that role should be. 


19Kilpatrick, W. H. Education for a Changing 
Civilization, p. 21-7. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1927. 


20Burbon, Diana. “Wells Looks Ahead One 
Hundred Years.” The New York Times Magazine, 
Sunday, June 6, 1926, p. 3. 


1Russell, Bertrand. “The New Life that is 
America’s.” The New York Times Magazine, Sun- 
day, May 32, 1927, p. 1-2. 


2Smith, W. R. An Introduction to Educational 
Sociology, p. 266. New York: American Book Co., 
1917. 


NEEDS IN BUSINESS WORLD 
(Continued from page 17) 


Senator Beveridge mentions three great 
tragedies in life: Loss of honor: loss of 
health: the black conclusion of men past 
middle life that they have failed—played 
the game and lost! What a comforting 
thought that two vital overshadowing 
elements of success are absolutely within 
reach of everyone—honesty and courtesy, 
both personal attributes that cannot be 
bought, the result of individual choice and 
willpower; God-given gifts to all, within 
the reach of all. In support of this con- 
soling conclusion let me quote the testi- 
mony of one of our country’s greatest 
jurists, Judge Brewer, who said: 


“Looking back through life at the 
multitudes I have known, I have no 
hesitancy in saying that the majority of 
the successful ones owe whatever of 
success they have attained, as much, if 
not more, to their characters than to 
their brains. And by far the greatest 
number of failures have been due not to 
lack of capacity, or even want of oppor- 
tunity, but to the fact that when tested, 
their characters failed, and they proved 
unworthy of confidence. So it is that 
character is not only the beautiful thing; 
it is the valuable thing.” 








PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COMMERCIAL CONTEST 


(Continued from page 28) 


preparation a week or more before the test they 
defeat its purpose. 

In contrast with the above mentioned tendencies 
and with the intention of presenting its best 
features and perpetuating it, there are offered the 
following benefits of the commercial contest: 

The teacher tries to bring out the best in his 
pupils. All will acquire some benefit from the more 
exacting teaching. 

The pupil, recognizing that the teacher is doing 
extra work, also does more than he ordinarily 
would do. 

The teacher who is successful is recognized and 
advanced. 

It maintains parental interest in the commercial 
activities of the school. 

It keeps the teacher alert in acquiring the use 
of new methods and subject matter, and gives him 
an incentive to better himself professionally by 
giving him a standard by which he may compare 
the results of his teaching with that of other 
teachers. 
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THE COMEBACK 

A fresh, dapper young man was taking a stroll 
in the country. He approached a stooped old farmer 
out in the field. “Why is it,” he asked, “that you 
were 80 careless as to let yourself get so bent?” 

“T'll tell ye,” said the old sod buster. “See that 
field of wheat out there? Well, my boy, ye'll notice 
that it’s the stalks that’s got somethin’ in their 
heads that’s leanin’ over.” 


eae 


WELL DONE 
Teacher—What is the definition of “anecdote?” 
Pupil—A short funny tale. 
Teacher—Give a sentence using the word. 
Pupil—A dog ran down the street with a tin 
can tied to his anecdote. 
ARK 


ULTRAMODERN 
Clerk (to farmer who is shopping in the city)— 
How about a nice bath robe, uncle? 
Customer—Nothin’ doin’, young man! When I 
take a bath I don't wear no clothes. 
EX 


LIKE A DOUGHNUT 


Billy was making his first trip to the barbers. 

“How do you want your hair cut?” he was 
asked. 

“Like Daddy's, with a hole in the top.” 


Bad 


DRAWBACK 
Housewife—We are going to get an electric 
washer, so we won't need you any more. 
Laundress—All right, lady; but an electric 
washer don’t give you no gossip. 


GOLF LANGUAGE 


Mrs. Stewart (to Clyde)—Son, what are you 
opening that can with? 
Clyde—With a can opener, of course. Why? 
Mrs. Stewart—I thought from the remarks you 
were making that perhaps you were opening it 
with a prayer. 
ee 


A ROGUE'S GALLERY 


An elderly man of ultraconvivial habits, but 
withal learned and bookish, was haled before the 
bar of justice in a country town. 

“Ye're charged with bein’ drunk and disorderly,” 
snapped the magistrate. “Have ye anything to say 
why sentence should not be pronounced?” 

‘““Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn,” began the prisoner in a flight 
of oratory. “I am not so debased as Poe, so profligate 
as Byron, so ungrateful as Keats, so intemperate as 
Burns, so timid as Tennyson, so vulgar as Shake- 
speare, so—” 

“That'll do, that'll do,” interruped the magistrate. 
“Ninety days: And, officer, take down that list of 
names he mentioned and round ‘em up. I think 
they're as bad as he is.” 


KK 


TWICE SEVEN—THEN HEAVEN 


“How long are you going to be in jail Mose?” 
“Two weeks.” 
““What was the charge?” 

“No charge, ever’thing am free.” 

“What did you do, I mean?” 

“Shot ma wife.” 

“Only two weeks for that?” 

“Dhat’s all, den ah gits hung.” 
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()) Publication of the revised edition of the Cost Accounting division of 
© ‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”? has just been completed 
(|) and the new text and practice set are now ready for school use. This is an 
‘ independent unit of work suitable for use in advanced bookkeeping classes. 
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20TH CENTURY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


CERTIFICATES 


OF 


CREDIT AND PROFICIENCY 


To encourage pupils using 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPE- 
WRITING, two types of certificates are offered—Certificates of 
Credit and Certificates of Proficiency. The certificates may be 
awarded to each pupil doing satisfactory work. They show the rate of 
speed made in the final test for a part of the text or for the complete 
course; hence provide an incentive to the pupil to put forth his best 
efforts. 


Eligibility for Certificates. Certificates of Credit may be 
issued to pupils completing Part I, II, or III of 20TH CENTURY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING; and Certificates of Proficiency, to those 
completing the entire course offered by a school. The certificates 
are issued on the recommendation of the teacher. The suggested 
minimum require- 
ments are: Part I, 20 
words per minute; 
Part II, 30 words; 
Part III, 40 words; 
and Part IV, 50 words. 
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Cost of Certifi- 
cates. Both the Cer- 
tificates of Credit and 
the Certificates of 
Proficiency are fur- 
nished without charge. 
If desired, the Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency 
may be engrossed by 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


ta ca tr 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 














TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted by old, established business college. a 
field man who is a go-getter. The right kind of 
man can make some money. Address, No. 215. 


SOLICITOR WANTED.—One who has teaching 
experience. Auto furnished, traveling expenses, 
hotel, etc., straight salary. hool features 
“Earn while you Learn’’ plan, also correspond- 
ence courses. Address, No. 216. 








A high-grade school in West wants an A-1 
solicitor or field secretary. Fine territory. Won- 
derful opportunity for first-class man who can 
produce business. Will be given chance to get a 
third interest in school. eferences required. 
Address, No. 217. 


SOLICITOR WANTED.—Large, long estab- 
lished and reliable commercial school, located in 
large Mid-West city, can use an A-1 experienced 
solicitor. Attractive year-round proposition to 
man who can qualify. State experience and 
capabilities. Address, No. 218. 








Wanted to get in touch with capable man or 
woman teacher of commercial subjects, or cap- 
able solicitor, who has $1,000 or more to invest. 
Have a real proposition for right person. Give 
details. Address, No. 219. 





Opening in organization of high-grade com- 
mercial school doing both extension and resi- 
dence work for man or woman in either Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma or Texas. Looking for in- 
dividual capable of financing self and that no 
ordinary salary will satisfy. is is no ordinary 
job, but big opportunity for highest type closer. 
Address, No. 220. 





Wanted an opens’ solicitor for private 
business school located in Ohio. Opportunity 
for immediate —— for man with proper 
qualifications. Address, No. 226. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


A man with ten years experience in teaching 
and managing business schools desires a si- 
tion as teacher or manager in a business school. 
any references furnished. Address, 

o. 208. 





Young married man, college degree, four 
years teaching and three years business experi- 
ence, will welcome correspondence with school 
owners who can offer connection with a future. 
Experienced solicitor, director of correspondence 
aaa principal, and teacher. Address, No. 





Man and wife, both experienced teachers, 
desire positions to teach commercial branches. 
Man teaches accounting, gi | and al- 
lied subjects. Wife teaches Gregg Shorthand, 
Typewriting, and allied subjects. Services 
available after July 1. Satisfactory work guar- 
anteed. Both have ability to head departments. 
Address, No. 210. 


Experienced business school manager desires 
tion. Understands field and school room 
work and advertising. Address, No. 211. 





An experienced woman commercial teacher 
desires position in business college or business 
department of school. Am prepared to teach 
a Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping 
and Office Practice. Address, No. 212. 





Position wanted by man with several years 
experience as commercial teacher and solicitor. 
Have an A. B. degree, also Business degree. 
Have been head of business department of a 
= ea school for seven years. Address, 

oO. b 





An experienced school man, an A-1 teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand (also Stenotypy), Typewriting. 
and allied subjects, desires a position as head 
of Stenographic Department in a good business 
college. First class references. South or South- 
west preferred. Address, No. 214. 





Thoroughly experienced business school man, 
specializing in Salesmanship, Commercial Law, 
Practical English, the Science of Judging Men 
and Public Speaking. Successful in speaking 
before clubs, at commencements and over the 
radio. Can make himself very useful to some 
good private business school. Address, No. 227. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A splendid small school, well equipped, lo- 
cated in Atlantic Coast State. No competition 
and doing nice business. Very reasonable terms. 
Will stand investigation. For full information 
address, No. 221. 





A well-equipped school in a manufacturing 
city of 17,000. City has seventeen factories. 
two railroads, interurban, and bus lines. School 
was founded in 1893, has a splendid reputation, 
a fine curriculum, and has large, well-lighted, 
and steam-heated rooms. Rent is very reason- 
able. Located in Central States within 175 
miles from Chicago. Good proposition for two 
or three persons. Address, No. 222. 





A small business > in a rich city of 10,000 
population in Central Southern State. Equip- 
ment nearly all new. An especially good propo- 
sition for man and wife. 1,000 cash and the 
balance in installments. Possession within 
thirty days, if desired. Address, No. 223. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


I want to get in touch with a man who has a 
school in the vicinity of New York, either for 
sale, torent or to manage. Address, Geo. Oakley, 
211 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 





Interested in buying a good, going business 
school. Write fully. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address, Geo. Benson, 947 Sumner 
St., Sheridan, Wyo. 


MONEY TO INVEST in a school proposition 
that will pay dividends on the investment. 
Partner, owner or shares. Address, No. 224. 








I desire to hear from anyone having a good 
business school for sale or lease. Must be a real 
opportunity. Address, No. 225. 















































with 


copy, and draft lay-outs. 


Complete the 
Salesmanship Course 


A Semester’s Work in Advertising 


Advertising is merely a sales appeal to a group 
instead of to an individual. 
the first semester of Salesmanship should be followed 
by a second semester of Advertising. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is non- 
technical in nature, it is well illustrated, and contains 
an abundance of laboratory work. Students are 
required to criticize current advertisements, write 


Logically, therefore, 


A teacher’s manual giving answers to all questions in the textbook, 
and suggestions for conducting the advertising class, has been prepared 
by the authors. This manual is furnished free to schools using the book. 





Round out the 


Commercial Course 


with 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The student who has had training in the 
technical business subjects needs a course in 
Business Administration to give him a_ broad 
view of business as a whole. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
will show the student how business is organized 
and how it is administered. It will tie together 
the various technical commercial subjects which 
he has studied, and show him the true relation 
of these subjects to one another. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
contains an abundance of laboratory problems 
taken from actual business. A teacher’s manual, 
giving answers to all questions and suggestions 
for conducting the class, is available for the in- 
structor’s use. 
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Keep Students Out of Trouble 








Case , Model 


Problems .| Lawsuit 


COMMERCIAL LAW, BY P. B. S. PETERS 


has been written with the idea of keeping students out of 
trouble, not of making attorneys of them. Emphasis is placed 
upon making sound contracts rather than upon the legal 
procedure to be followed after contracts are broken. 

A large number of cases to be solved by the student have 
been provided at the end of each chapter. As far as possible, 
these cases are constructive, and represent the business man’s 
viewpoint rather than the judge’s viewpoint. 

The language used is simple and well adapted to second- 
ary school students. All unnecessary technicalities have been 
eliminated. 

A teacher’s manual is furnished each teacher using the 
text. 

Write us for additional information regarding PETERS’ 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 




















